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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S SECRET TREATIES 


IENNYSON’S brave line, written 

of the Duke of Wellington, 
“Whatever record leap to light he 
never shall be shamed,” can hardly 
be applied to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Since his death such records have 
been leaping to light that whatever 
reputation he had as a square 
dealer and straight shooter must 
suffer. The people loved to think 
that he was frank with them. He 
flattered them by appealing to them 
over the heads of capitalists, indus- 
trialists, economic royalists and 
even of politicians of his own party. 
He was the inventor of the presi- 
dential “fireside chat,” and of that 
form of address he was the incom- 
parable practitioner. Few radio 
speakers manage to seem natural 
and quite at ease. To achieve a 
sense of intimacy requires an art 
that fewer still have mastered. 
President Roosevelt was first among 
the few. “You would think he was 
sitting right here in the room with 
us,” said the hearers. He seemed 
to say, “draw up a chair my friends 
and I will tell you all about it.” So 
he acquired a reputation for being 
entirely ingenuous. No one, except 


perhaps some particularly wary 
analyst of the oratorical voice and 
manner, could have imagined that 
the President was holding out on 
the people, still less that he was put- 
ting something over on them. 

But now that he is gone, evidence 
is accumulating that some of his 
most fateful political decisions and 
actions were con- 
cealed not only from 
the people, but from 
his Secretary of 
State, from the Vice-President and 
from Congress. Many revelations 
have been made, and almost any 
day we may expect to see in the pa- 
pers the news of some other agree- 
ment, commitment, promise, some 
pact to all intents and purposes a 
treaty, which the late President 
made with Stalin and Churchill 
without letting us in on the secret. 
Such deception must be discon- 
certing to all but his most reso- 
lute idolaters. To those who scented 
insincerity beneath his smooth 
speech and manner the revelations 
are a temptation to say, “I told you 
so.” To his enemies the existence 
of the President’s underhanded do- 


Tragic 
Secrecy 
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ings on his European and Asiatic 
jaunts would give ungodly delight, 
were it not that what he did may 
turn out to have tragic consequen- 
ces. Wars may result within na- 
tions and between nations because 
of those secret agreements. 


O those of us who have been at- 

tacking Stalin not only as a bru- 
tal tyrant but as a conscienceless 
trickster, Mr. Roosevelt’s secret 
treaties are particularly embarrass- 
ing. They give the wily Georgian 
a chance to say Tu quoque. 

After World War I. we were in- 
dignant because Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George and other craftsmen of the 
old line diplomacy 
made mockery by 
word and deed of the 
first and best of Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points, “Open Cove- 
nants Openly Arrived At.” We 
justified our refusal to join the 


Stalin’s 
Tu Quoque 


League of Nations on the ground 
that its members were not playing 


fair. It is galling now to be con- 
fronted with proof that the man 
who represented us during World 
War II. and who seemed to the 
stricken peoples of the world as 
great a savior as Woodrow Wilson, 
was selling us out and making bar- 
gains which delivered those poor 
peoples into slavery. 


HEN the first secrets leaked out, 

some of us suggested that Pres- 
ident Truman make a speech along 
these lines: “I hear rumors and I am 
confronted with what purports to 
be proof that secret understand- 
ings were arrived at in Casablanca, 
Yalta, Teheran and Moscow, and 
that they were initialed by my illus- 
trious predecessor the late lamented 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. All such al- 
leged agreements are out of char- 
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acter with the author of the Atlantic 
Charter and the Four Freedoms, 
Furthermore, no record of any such 
dubious transactions has been cop. 
veyed to me. There is no memorap. 
dum of them among the effects of 
the late President; nor is the Senate 
of the United States in possession of 
any official information concerning 
them. Now, therefore, acting in my 
capacity as President, I discredit al] 
such rumors; I repudiate as for. 
geries whatever documents are al- 
leged or may hereafter be alleged as 
evidence, and I re- 
ject as libelous the 
accusation that the 
President of the 
United States so far exceeded his 
authority as to bind our government 
and our people to commitments of 
any sort whatsoever without asking 
permission in advance or reporting 
after the fact. We shall proceed on 
the assumption that all such pacts 
are non-existent.” 


Imaginary 
Speech 


UT perhaps, after all, it was best 
that Mr. Truman made no such 
pronouncement. One by one the 
secrets have been leaking out and 
the evidence of their authenticity is 
too substantial to be discounted 
even by a _ solemn presidential 
proclamation. Arthur Sears Hen- 
ning in the Chicago Tribune of May 
5th, has enumerated ten of those 
secret commitments. 
It will be noticed Ten Counts 
that No. 7 in his list in the 
is attributed to Mr. Indictment 
Truman himself. I 
present the catalogue as a convel- 
ience to the reader without neces 
sarily subscribing to all of Mr. Hen- 
ning’s commentary: 
“1. The deal at the Yalta confer- 
ence whereby Russian Dictator 
Stalin agreed to come into the war 
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against Japan in consideration of 
getting the Kurile Islands on the 
flank of the American Aleutians and 
territorial and economic concessions 
in China. 

“2. The deal at the Tehran con- 
ference whereby Mr. Roosevelt as- 
sented to the division of Europe into 
Russian and British spheres of in- 
fluence, the partition of Poland, and 
other measures for extending Rus- 
sian domination of eastern Europe. 

“3. The deal with Stalin at Yalta 
in which Mr. Roosevelt agreed that 
Russia should have three votes in 
the United Nations organization. 

“4, Mr. Roosevelt’s letter to King 
Ibn Saud of Arabia promising to 
take no step in Palestine hostile to 
the Arabs, which the Zionists pro- 
nounce a repudiation of the late 
President’s pledge to support a Jew- 
ish commonwealth. 

“>. An agreement at Yalta on a 
proposed system of United Nations 
trusteeships for territories captured 
from the enemy and for other de- 
pendent areas. 

“6. An understanding Stalin ob- 
tained at Yalta that Russia should 
receive 50 per cent of reparations 
exacted from Germany, while Brit- 
ain and the United States could 
have 20 per cent each, and the other 
nations would divide the remaining 
10 per cent. 

“7. An agreement Mr. Truman 
made at the Potsdam conference 
providing for revision of the Mon- 
treux convention governing the 
right of navigation of the Darda- 
nelles, whereby Turkey would be 
deprived of the power to restrict 
such passage in any way. 

“8. An agreement between the 
American and Russian military au- 
thorities at Yalta for reciprocal re- 
patriation of soviet citizens liber- 
ated by the American army and 
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American citizens liberated by the 
Russian army whereby anti-Russian 
Poles, Balts, Czechs, Finns, Slovaks, 
Austrians, and others would be sur- 
rendered to the Russian authorities 
for possible imprisonment, deporta- 
tion or ‘liquidation.’ 

“9. An understanding obtained 
by Churchill from Roosevelt at the 
Casablanca conference that the 
British should have control of all 
military operations in the eastern 
Mediterranean and _ southeastern 
Europe. 

“10. A memorandum initialed by 
Roosevelt and Churchill at the 1944 
Quebec conference, approving the 
Morgenthau plan for the deindus- 
trialization of Germany and the con- 
version of Germany into ‘a country 
primarily agricultural and pastoral 
in character.’ It also suggested in- 
ternationalization of the Ruhr and 
Saar districts of Germany.” 


O the catalogue stood on May 5th. 
We had better steel ourselves 


against future surprises. Mr. Hen- 
ning makes the significant observa- 
tion, “Mr. Byrnes has stated more 
than once that there are no more 
secret agreements unrevealed, only 
to be confronted with another one 
made right under his nose without 
his knowledge.” Mr. Henning says, 
“Little light is expected from Mos- 
cow so long as the Stalin regime en- 
dures.” I am not so sure of that. I 
am rather inclined to suspect that 
when Mr. Roosevelt said “Stalin has 
us over a barrel,” he may have been 
hinting that Stalin knows of other 
promises to which he will hold us, 
and that he will spring them on us 
if we commence, as some suggest, 
to “grow tough” with him. 

Mr. Henning continues: “Mr. 
Churchill who is writing his recol- 
lections is the white hope of the 
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historians; he has a reputation for 
spilling secrets.” On the day these 
lines are written a usually accurate 
columnist in a New 
York paper says, 
“Churchill is holding 
out for $100,000 to 
reveal in a national magazine what 
he thinks about America: his hither- 
to unpublished speeches brought 
$50,000 from Henry Luce.” If 
there be any truth in that rumor 
—and it fits in with the reputation of 
English lecturers and writers who 
peddle their opinions to Americans 
—there may be at this moment a 
temptation in the soul of Mr. 
Churchill to tell more about what 
happened in secret at Yalta and 
Teheran and Moscow. Greater hu- 
miliations may be 
in store for us, and 
all because our late 
President thought he knew what 


Up Stalin’s 
Sleeve? 


What Next? 


was for our good better than we 
knew it ourselves, and because he 
had the idea that he could run the 
world better than the world could 
run itself. 


HERE is no need—nor is there 

space in these pages for a con- 
sideration of all the ten secret trea- 
ties of Mr. Roosevelt. We must limit 
discussion to only one or two. We 
have now become involved in the 
Jew-Arab-British imbroglio in Pal- 
estine. Of all the foolish things 
done by our late President, his get- 
ting mixed up in that mess was the 
most uncalled for. All the world 
knew that Britain had tied herself 
in a knot by making contradictory 
promises to the Jews and the Arabs. 
Any shrewd statesman would have 
said, “Too bad for Britain, but 
thank heaven that’s one quarrel 
into which we need not plunge.” 
But not Mr. Roosevelt. He seemed 


to think that any mistake made 
by Britain we too must make. §o, 
after giving delusive and impos. 
sible promises to the Zionist Jews 
he went out of his way to tell Ibn 
Saud that he—that is to say we— 
would do nothing in Palestine with. 
out consulting the Arabs. Why 
couldn’t he have had the sagacity to 
say, “we shall do nothing in Pales. 
tine” and let it go at that? But 
meddlers must med- 
dle if only for the 
sake of meddling. 
Like the doctor who 
could cure fits and 
therefore threw all his patients into 
fits so that he could cure them, those 
who fancy themselves as world fix- 
ers throw the world out of joint so 
that they may set it right again. 
As I write—May 15th—the news- 
papers publish reports from Jeru- 
salem that 200,000 Arabs poorly 
armed are squaring off against a 
British army of 200,000 perfectly 
equipped and some 70,000 or more 
Jews in a private army trained as 
Commandos. A_ headline asks 
“What will the British do if Jews 
ard Arabs fight?” What the British 
will do in these circumstances might 
have been none of our business. But 
Mr. Roosevelt’s idea 
was that what is Into 
anybody’s business Everything 
is our business, so it 
now becomes our business to find 
out what the British will do, right or 
wrong, just or unjust, and do it 
with them. The joke is on us—the 
tragic joke—because the man who 
in spite of all explanations that he 
could not legally speak for us, went 
ahead and did it. With typical 
Rooseveltian insouciance he com 
mitted us to this one more con 
flict. “The evil that men do lives 
after them.” 


Gratuitous 
Search for 
Trouble 
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APS the worst of all those 
plans—though not so completely 
secret as the others—is the Mor- 
genthau program for eliminating 
industry in the Ruhr and the Saar 
and for “converting Germany into a 
country primarily agricultural and 
pastoral in character.” Even a neo- 
phyte in history or psychology could 
have told the two men whose initials 
appear on that document, “F. D. R.” 
and “W. S. C.” (not to say its au- 
thor, Mr. Morgenthau) that any 
such scheme is sheer lunacy. What- 
ever we may think of German Naz- 
ism or German militarism, there 
can be no two views about German 
mechanical genius, or German com- 
petence in the world of industry and 
commerce. To attempt to make 
shepherds and farmers — peasants 
—of millions of men trained to be 
engineers, merchants, manufactur- 
ers, financiers, is a crime against 
nature. It would destroy civiliza- 
tion, yet its proponents offer it as 
a means for the reconstruction of 
the world! “Where they make a 
desert, they call it peace,” said the 
Caledonian chief referring to the 
Romans. With much the same 
criminal madness, the conquerors 
of the heart of Eu- 
rope propose to re- 
construct Europe by 
sticking a knife into 
that heart. They mouth platitudes 
about “One World”; they tell us that 
no part of that world can be healthy 
if any part of it is injured, yet what 
they plan for central Europe is 
nothing else than paralysis. 


That Way 
Madness 


froR saying these things and in 

general for making the desperate 
effort to inject a little common sense 
into political and economic thought, 
not to say a little humanity and a 
modicum of religion into the deal- 
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ings of nation with nation, I shall be 
damned as a Nazi, a Fascist, and an 
advocate of a “soft peace.” I would 
suggest that critics 
dig deeper into their 
dictionary of invec- 
tive and bring up 
some darker epithets. Those old 
ones don’t even puncture my skin. 
On Nazism and Fascism my record 
is clear, as a reference to these edi- 
torial pages for more than twenty 
years past will show. But I would 
rather be called, and, if it comes to 
that, I would rather be a Nazi or a 
Fascist than call myself a humani- 
tarian while exercising vindictive- 
ness to the point of sadism. Sadism 
and masochism too. If we destroy 
Germany we destroy ourselves. 


Epithets 
Again 


R a thousand years, indeed for 

more than two thousand, the 
supreme struggle of the Western 
World has been to prevent its being 
submerged by repeated tidal waves 
of Oriental barbarism. That strug- 
gle is still on. Possibly there is at 
the present moment more danger of 
the East’s engulfing the West than 
there was in the days of Xerxes or 
Mohammed or Genghis Khan or 
Tamerlane. The easternmost bar- 
rier against that tidal wave was Po- 
land. Poland is gone. The next 
barrier is Austria—with Hungary— 
and Germany. Whether we love 
Germany and Aus- 
tria or hate them, the 
fact remains that if 
Germany and Aus- 
tria are, in accord- 
ance with the Roose- 
velt-Churchill memorandum at Que- 
bec, deindustrialized, Western civi- 
lization will be destroyed and the 
door into Europe will be opened for 
the influx of Oriental savagery. Any- 
one who feels inclined to scoff at 


What Fools 
These 
Statesmen 
Be 
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this prediction need only take a look 
at North Africa from Alexandria to 
Tangier. Those two thousand miles 
were once a highly civilized land. 
Now they are barbaric. It can hap- 
pen again further north. It will 
happen again if a cultural vacuum 
is created where Germany and Aus- 
tria used to be. 


S might have been expected, 
those who made compacts in 
secret quarreled in public. “Ten 
months after Tehran,” says Mr. 
Henning, “Churchill and Stalin fell 
out over the division of the spoils. 
Stalin was corralling the Balkan 
states in a way that alarmed the 
British. He and Tito were elbowing 
the British and King Peter aside in 
Yugoslavia, and Stalin appeared to 
be reaching out for Greece despite 
his consent to British domination of 
that country. Churchill, taking 
British Foreign Secretary Eden with 
him, rushed to Moscow and had a 
showdown with Stalin. They made 
their peace, though on what terms 
has never been divulged. Presum- 
ably the Tehran agreement was re- 
affirmed, but the British have since 
complained that Stalin has not kept 
his word with re- 
gard either to Yugo- 
slavia, which the 
Russians have taken 
over outright, or to Greece, where 
insurrection against British domi- 
nation was fomented by the pro- 
soviet Greek Communists.” 

Out of that quarrel war may 
come, and if it comes Britain will 
doubtless demand that we go in with 
her against Russia. It will not mat- 
ter that we do not know what terms 
were agreed upon by Churchill and 
Eden in conference with Stalin. In 
the person of Mr. Roosevelt, we ac- 
cepted in principle and in fact 


Dissension, 
Naturally 


“spheres of influence.” Britain wil] 
hold that sufficient. We are not al. 
lowed to know what we have let our. 
selves in for, but we are in for it, 

Mr. Henning reminds us that Sec. 
retary of State Hull had “held forth 
impressively to Congress that there 
were to be no more spheres of in- 
fluence, no more power politics.” 
Yet less than a month after he had 
brought that message home from 
Moscow to the American Congress, 
the two vicious principles were re- 
affirmed and re-established. When 
Mr. Hull read Stalin’s memorandum 
“he exploded,” says Mr. Henning, 
He refused to believe it until it was 
admitted by Mr. Roosevelt. “There- 
upon Mr. Hull subsided and never 
again was heard to mention spheres 
of influence.” 


= communications corrupt 
good manners,” says the 
Scripture, and again, “With the holy 
thou wilt be holy and with the per- 
verse thou wilt be perverted,” and 
“he that toucheth pitch shall be de- 
filed.” Perhaps even in this sophis- 
ticated age we may venture the 
truism that he who associates with 
international brigands becomes no 
better than a brig- 
and. Inthe game of Down to 
power politics na- Their Level 
tions are like gang- 
sters: no one in the gang can pre 
tend to be better than anyone else. 
To the swashbuckler’s motto, “One 
for all and all for one,” there must 
be a sinister addendum, “for good or 
evil, for right or wrong.” 
Americans who opposed our en- 
tering the late war and forming 
an alliance with Russia for the pur- 
pose of waging that war, predicted 
the aftermath with what might now 
appear to have been preternatural 
clairvoyance. From now on, and as 
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jong as our nation lasts we shall be 
involved in all the twists and turns 
and tricks, the crooked maneuvers, 
the double crossings and double- 
double crossings that have been the 
technique of diplomacy for a thou- 
sand years. We shall now have to 
be as tricky, as unprincipled and 
untruthful as the worst of our allies. 
We have sat in with them, helped 
concoct their schemes, taken part 
in their sins and crimes, and now 
they will not let us go. 

When a new member joins an old 
gang, the first thing the members 
do is to involve him in a simple 
holdup, or a robbery, or some small 
burglary. From that time on, “they 
have something on him.” He can- 
not pull out. Next comes murder. 


If the neophyte complains that he 
has scruples against killing, the 
more seasoned gangsters demand to 
know what claim he can have to the 


luxury of a conscience. So now 
with us. We have taken part in 
half a dozen crimes as members of 
the Big Three. If we declare that 
we will go no further, if we threaten 
to break with the gang, we shall be 
warned that to do so would precipi- 
tate war. So we shall continue, and 
never again shall we dare moralize 
about international relations. Na- 
thaniel Peffer in his remarkably 
plain-spoken volume, America’s 
Place in the World, says, “the mov- 
ing and impressive language used by 
men of high ideals 
and fine instincts 
about America’s 
guiding the world to 
a plane of loftier 
conduct in international relations” 
is “only magnificent but empty ver- 
biage.” “It is,” he says, “the kind of 
public utterance that puzzles people 
of other nationalities and leaves 
them patronizingly amused or a 


No Chance 
for Moral 
Leadership 
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little contemptuous.” In the eyes of 
the world therefore, we are now in 
no position to sit in judgment upon 
the villainies of Josef Stalin or any 
other brutal and bloody tyrant. 

We might perhaps without blame 
have associated with Stalin in the 
war against Fascism on the ground 
that the best weapon against one 
kind of Fascism is Fascism of an- 
other kind. There is danger, how- 
ever, in that tactic, as there is dan- 
ger when the police accept the as- 
sistance of one gang to destroy an- 
other. But since we have not only 
accepted the assistance of a mur- 
derer of millions of men but have 
sat in and conspired with him in 
secret to divide the world and to 
distribute the spoils, we must not 
take it amiss if the peoples of the 
world say, “They are all alike. 
Americans, Russians, British are all 
tarred with the same stick.” We 
have lost our moral prestige. 

When we dropped the atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
many good Americans (some of 
them like John Foster Dulles and 
Hanson W. Baldwin previously 
quoted in these pages) said that we 
had thereby destroyed whatever 
chance we had for moral leadership. 
But we had lost that reputation be- 
fore the atomic bomb was heard of. 
When Mr. Roosevelt sat in secret 
with two other “world leaders” 
(save the mark!) and violated every 
noble principle that had been writ- 
ten and signed in the Atlantic Char- 
ter, there you and I and all of us, 
my countrymen, fell down. There 
is one way in which we may regain 
the prestige we have lost—we can 
repudiate all pacts, treaties, prom- 
ises made without the knowledge 
and consent of the American Con- 
gress and the American people. If 
that be impossible we are sunk. 
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T the Hague on May 9th, Win- 

ston Churchill, addressing the 

Netherlands Parliament, closed with 
these words: 

“As I said in Brussels last year, 
I see no reason why, under the 
guardianship of a world organiza- 
tion, there should not ultimately 
arise the United States of Europe, 
both of the East and of the West, 
which will unify this continent in 
a manner never known since the 
fall of the Roman Empire and with- 
in which all its people may dwell 
together in prosperity, in justice and 
in peace.” 

That’s a_ beautiful sentiment. 
Perhaps we may call it a pious hope. 
To say a word of criticism or even 
of analysis may therefore seem un- 
gracious. But the truth is that the 
orator has deftly inserted a word 
which if it had been omitted would 
have made the pas- 
sage untrue, but 
which having been 
inserted makes it 
banal. The word, of course, is “ul- 
timately.” Ultimately there may be 
a United States of Europe. Yes and 
ultimately Europe may become 
Utopia. Ultimately there may be no 
more war. Ultimately the causes of 
war, nationalism (of which Mr. 
Churchill was speaking) imperial- 
ism (of which he skillfully avoided 
speaking) racial and religious ha- 
treds, commercial rivalries, political 
and diplomatic chicanery, greed for 
wealth and territorial conquest, all 
ultimately may cease. Of course— 
ultimately. 

Omit the word “ultimately” and 
what remains is what Mr. Church- 
ill’s audience probably thought he 
was saying—that there is reason to 
hope for a United States of Europe. 


Trick 
Word 
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He says he “sees no reason” why 
there should not be such a United 
States. But the odd fact is that he 
had himself given the reason earlier 
in the same speech. Talking about 
political democracy he asked his 
hearers to apply this test: 

“Does the Government in any 
country rest upon a free constitu. 
tional basis, assuring the people's 
right to vote according to their will 
for whatever candidate they choose? 
Is there the right of free expression 
of opinion, free support, free oppo- 
sition, free advocacy, free criticism 
of the governments of the day? Are 
there courts of justice free from in- 
terference by the executive or from 
threats of mob violence, and free 
from all association with particular 
political parties? Will these courts 
administer public and well estab- 
lished laws associated in the human 
mind with the broad principles of 
decency and justice? Will there be 
fair play for the poor as well as for 
the rich? 

“Will there be fair play for pri- 
vate persons as well as for Govern- 
ment officials? Will the rights of 
the individual subject to its duties 
to the State be maintained, asserted, 
exalted? In short, do the Govern- 
ment own the people or do the peo- 
ple own the Government? There is 
the test.” 

Having indicated the marks of 
democracy, he would have got some- 
where if he had said, “and now my 
friends let us ask all 
those questions of 
Russia.” He failed 
to do so. Perhaps 
the reader of these 
lines would care to read the passage 
again with Russia in mind. It will 
be noticed that to not a single one 
of those eight crucial questions cal 
Russia give an affirmative reply. 


Questions 
Hanging 
in the Air 
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And there, if Mr. Churchill 
pleases, is the reason why there can- 
not be at any foreseeable time—at 
any time short of “ultimately”—a 
United States of Europe. You can- 
not have a “United States” with two 
divisive ideologies. The ideologies 
of Cmmunism and Democracy can- 
not be reconciled any more than 
those of absolutism and liberalism. 
True—Communism may be watered 
down until it is no longer recogniz- 
able, or Democracy may be so far 
corrupted as to be indistinguishable 
from dictatorship. Then and not 
before then can the Russian system 
and the system of the rest of the 
world be amalgamated. 

Karl Marx was quite right and so 
was Lenin, and so was Trotsky, and 
so was Stalin and every other offi- 
cial authority on Communism, when 
they said that the world is not big 
enough to contain at one and the 


same time the Democratic system of 
private enterprise and the Commu- 
nist system of controlled economy. 
Either may be destroyed. Either 
may disintegrate 
and be absorbed in- 
to the other, but as 
long as Communism 
remains Commu- 
nism and Democ- 
racy remains Democracy, there will 
be no United States of Europe. 
However, let us confess that Mr. 
Churchill did his Netherlands hear- 
ers a favor—in fact that he placed 
us all in his debt—by his clear 
enumeration of the marks of democ- 
racy. Our regret is that after indi- 


Never the 
Twain 
Shall 
Unite 


cating the test he didn’t apply it. 
He might retort, “Why should I? 
Why accentuate the obvious? All 
the world knows that Russia is the 
antithesis of Democracy.” 
he is probably right. 


At that, 








THE HINDU STUDENT 


By Etta C. ForsBes 


MONTH or two, and I shall leave 
For other lands across the sea; 
To learn of things I ought to know; 
To gain a knowledge good for me. 


But I shall miss the temple bells; 
They cannot throw their tones so far, 
And I shall hunger for the place 
Where my own home and people are. 


Perhaps I shall go further west, 
Where giant buildings seek the sky 
Like thrusting needles upward poised; 


Sheer and bewilderingly high. 


They tell me I can never guess 

The wonders that the West can show; 
That I should learn the heights to which 
A country like my own could grow. 


That I should join the surging throngs, 
And sense the thrill their touch would give; 
The life, the dazzling lights, the stores, 
The mansions where the magnates live. 


But I shall miss the long bazaars, 

The treasured things from which I part, 
And nothing that the West can give 

Will fill my loneliness of heart. 





U. S., BRITAIN AND THE PACIFIC ISLES 


By JoHN EARLE UHLER 


HOULD America keep the islands 
that she has recently won from 
Japan? 

The answer to this question lies 
partly in the history of the last half 
century. It was exactly fifty years 
ago when Joseph Chamberlain, Brit- 
ish Secretary of Colonial Affairs, 
said in a speech at Birmingham, “I 
should look forward with pleasure 
to the possibility of the Stars and 
Stripes and the Union Jack floating 
together in defense of a common 
cause sanctioned by humanity and 
justice.” A search for the straws 
that were blown in the wind of this 
speech will lead to the crypt where 
the answer may be found. 

After recent declarations by Win- 
ston Churchill, this fifty-year-old 
statement of Chamberlain’s does not 
seem striking. But in 1896, it was 
like a handshake and a smile from 
one who had just struck a volley 
of blows. 

Since the founding of the Ameri- 
can republic, the relations between 
the United States and England had 
not been friendly. As is proved by 
E. D. Adams’s British Interests and 
Activities in Texas and by later 
studies, England tried to prevent the 
annexation of Texas to the United 
States and suborned Mexico for the 
purpose. This intervention on the 
part of Great Britain in Mexico was 
partly the cause of the Mexican 
War. At about the same time Eng- 
land was vying with America for 
the control of the Isthmus of 
Panama. America secured Tigre 
Island, covering a Pacific terminus 


for a proposed canal. England 
blocked the move on the Caribbean 
side and then seized Tigre Island. 
The excitement that ensued in 
America was temporarily abated by 
negotiations that led to the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. By this document 
London won the amazing agree- 
ment from Washington that neither 
should have exclusive control over 
any waterway across the Isthmus, 
and, if a canal were built, the ship 
tolls should be the same for both 
countries. The protests of those 
few Americans who understood the 
evils of this agreement were un- 
heard in the events of the onrush- 
ing Civil War. After the War start- 
ed, England strengthened her hold 
on the Isthmus by organizing Brit- 
ish Honduras into a crown colony. 

During the ante-bellum years 
there was also a vexatious contro- 
versy over the northeastern bounda- 
ry. The so-called “Restook War” 
broke out in 1838-1839 between 
Americans and English on the bor- 
der. To prevent the British seizure 
of parts of Maine, Congress autho- 
rized an additional fifty thousand 
volunteers for the army and a credit 
of ten million dollars. Some dan- 
gerous incidents followed, notably 
the McLeod case, but the contro- 
versy was settled by a compromise 
in which Maine lost over three mil- 
lion acres, in spite of the fact that 
the British Foreign Office possessed 
(and suppressed) the crucial Mitch- 
ell map that proved Maine’s claim 
to be just. And one of the most 
surprising facts of the compromise 
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was that Maine was paid a com- 
pensation, not by the British gov- 
ernment, but by the American. 

Soon afterward, the question of 
the northwestern boundary pressed 
forward for settlement. The Demo- 
cratic party in America agitated a 
claim for territory on the Pacific 
coast up to the Alaskan border. 
England resisted. Then the battle 
cry rose in America, “Fifty-four 
forty or fight!” President James K. 
Polk wrote, “The only way to treat 
John Bull is to look him straight in 
the eye.” But America receded 
from its demands and accepted the 
forty-ninth degree as the border. 
Even though historians agree, in 
this case, that the settlement was 
more than fair to the United States, 
many Americans resented it on the 
ground that England had nothing 
to lose anyhow in that region, and 
America did lose direct contact 
with Alaska. 

In the middle of the century, Cuba 
became a focus of some ill will be- 
tween England and America. The 
trouble started with the efforts of 
irresponsible Americans and Cubans 
to incite a rebellion in Cuba against 
Spain. Recognizing their probable 
purpose as annexation with the 
United States, England decided to 
forestall their activities. She noti- 
fied Washington that she was send- 
ing a fleet to Cuba to guard the 
island. Secretary of State Daniel 
Webster protested. England coun- 
tered with the offer that she would 
never seize the Pearl of the Antilles 
if America would make the same 
agreement. President Fillmore was 
ready to accept—and to apply the 
same agreement to Hawaii—but his 
Secretary of State died, and his 
party lost the impending election. 

The ill feeling that abated on this 
question was inflamed again by the 


British surveillance over American 
ships at sea. Undertaking to stop 
the slave trade—which America had 
abolished synchronously with Eng- 
land in 1808—English men-of-war, 
as late as the 1850’s stopped and 
searched American ships in the 
South Atlantic, Caribbean, and eyen 
the Gulf of Mexico. Washington 
countered that such policing of 
American vessels should be left to 
American warships. After some in- 
flammatory incidents, our State De- 
partment again came to an agree- 
ment with England that the British 
might search American ships pro- 
vided American ships might search 
the British. But the British navy, 
by far the larger, had the advantage. 

During the American Civil War, 
British sympathies were with the 
South, for London was pleased to 
see a weakened America. England 
even helped the South, notably in 
the affair of the cruisers Florida and 
Alabama. These warships were con- 
structed in England for the Con- 
federacy, and permitted to sail forth 
to assail the Northern blockade of 
the Southern coast. Washington's 
Minister to England, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, declared, “This is war” 
between America and England. Eng- 
land halted further ship-building for 
the Confederacy, but the feeling be- 
tween London and Washington was 
tense. Like Adams, Queen Victoria 
wrote in her diary: “Talked of 
America and the danger, which 
seems approaching, of our having 4 
war with her.” 

Within a few years, however, 
England became alarmed at dangers 
that were rising against her in 
Europe, chiefly Prussia’s victory 
over France, the closer unification 
of the German states, and the conse- 
quent expansion in the power of 
Germany. London hastened, there- 
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fore, to conciliate Washington by 
a treaty that settled the differences 
that existed at that time between 
the two countries. 

Throughout the entire century, 
even after the Washington Treaty 
of 1871, England kept prodding the 
American continents in violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine and thus 
exacerbated American patriotism. 
In 1833 British warships seized the 
Falkland Islands in order to con- 
trol the passage between the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans. In sev- 
eral Latin American countries Lon- 
don gained special privileges for 
Englishmen as against North Ameri- 
cans and others. With France, 
England blockaded Argentina and 
made attacks in the Parana river. 
And President Polk was so propitia- 
tory that England, together with 
France and Spain, was later em- 
boldened to attack Mexico, and then 
to recognize Emperor Maximilian 
as that country’s ruler. The last of 
these encroachments on the safety 
of the American republics occurred 
in the dispute over the Venezuelan 
boundary. About 1880, gold was 
discovered in the hinterland of both 
Venezuela and British Guiana. Eng- 
land then claimed lands in Vene- 
zuela, expanding British Guiana 
about forty per cent. Washington 
volunteered to serve as arbitrator, 
but London rejected the offer. In 
1887 Venezuela severed diplomatic 
relations with London. 

The United States finally invoked 
the Monroe Doctrine, but England 
insisted that this had nothing to do 
with the dispute. President Cleve- 
land became adamant. He appoint- 
ed a commission to investigate. He 
declared that he would act in ac- 
cordance with the findings. “It will 
be the duty of the United States,” 
he said, “to resist by every means 
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in its power the appropriation by 
Great Britain of any territory that 
belongs to Venezuela.” 

The date was December 17, 1895. 
Two weeks later a body of British 
filibusters in South Africa, with the 
complicity of English colonial offi- 
cials, marched against the Boers in 
Transvaal, a rich and strategic ter- 
ritory. At their defeat, the Emperor 
of Germany telegraphed to the Boer 
president, “I express to you my sin- 
cere congratulations that you have 
succeeded in maintaining the inde- 
pendence of your country against 
foreign aggression.” 

This declaration shocked Eng- 
land into full consciousness of the 
danger that had been steadily grow- 
ing for the preceding twenty-five 
years. The German states were 
united into the Reich in 1871. Eight 
years later, Germany made a treaty 
of alliance with Austria. In 1884, 
she declared protectorates over large 
portions of Africa. In the same 
period, she began to encroach upon 
Samoa in the south Pacific. She 
claimed the Caroline Islands, which 
had a prominent place in America’s 
advance on Japan in World War II. 
She annexed the Marshall Islands 
and Nauru. The thunder of World 
War I. was already rumbling on the 
distant horizon. 

England apparently did not fear 
it until the international atmos- 
phere was electrified by the Kaiser’s 
message to the Boers. In the face 
of Germany’s aspiration in Africa 
and the Pacific, to say nothing of 
Russia’s constant threat, England 
suddenly changed her attitude to- 
ward America. It was then that 
England’s policy of some sort of 
union with America began to take 
shape. And so her Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs said, “I should look 
forward with pleasure to the possi- 
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bility of the Stars and Stripes and 
the Union Jack floating together in 
defense of a common cause.” 

To what extent this new policy of 
England’s influenced Washington, 
directly or indirectly, may never be 
decided. Suffice it to say that Ameri- 
can history now proceeded, for good 
or evil, in accordance with Lon- 
don’s plans, the exact nature of 
which will not be known until the 
archives are opened. In any case, 
within only a few years after Joseph 
Chamberlain’s union speech, Amer- 
ica was so deeply involved in Asiatic 
affairs that she served as a bulwark 
for England’s interests there. In 
the event of a European war, Lon- 
don could feel reasonably easy about 
the Orient. 

How did this situation come 
about? 

It got its first tangible momen- 
tum through Spain. The people of 
the United States are easily influ- 
enced by appeals on behalf of de- 
mocracy. They sympathized with 
the Cubans who were fighting for 
independence from Spain. Ameri- 
can politicians, with the view of 
annexing Cuba, led America on. 
Among the most ardent was Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, then assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, an avowed 
Anglophile, who wanted the Philip- 
pines as well as Cuba. Someone in 
his department mysteriously dis- 
patched the battleship Maine to 
Havana, although it was well known 
that the Spaniards there were re- 
sentful of American activities. Just 
as mysteriously the Maine was 
blown up, on February 15, 1898, 
and many of its crew were killed. 

It is generally agreed among his- 
torians that Spain was innocent of 
this tragedy, but segments of Ameri- 
can journalism, led by Hearst and 
Pulitzer, beat the people of this 
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country into a froth of frenzy. The 
result was that, on April 25, 1898, 
Washington declared war. And 
most historians agree that it was a 
war of aggression. 

Long before the declaration, 
Roosevelt prepared for the Ameri- 
can attack on the Philippines, in 
order to wrest them from Spain. 
Under Admiral George Dewey, the 
United States fleet lay at Hong 
Kong, a British possession. When 
war started, Dewey sailed to Manila 
and soon took possession of the city. 
Although he had won the alliance of 
the Filipino leader Emilio Agui- 
naldo, Washington repudiated the 
native. The Filipinos rose against 
the Americans, whom they consid- 
ered as oppressive as the Spaniards, 
and fought for more than three 
years before they were overcome. 
And America appeared in the 
anomalous and ironical position of 
having started a war to “liberate” 
the Cubans from tyranny and ending 
it by tyrannizing over the Filipinos. 

The financial cost to America was 
frightful. It is true that she got 
Puerto Rico, but she paid $20,- 
000,000 to Spain for the Philippines, 
$250,000,000 for the war with Spain, 
$170,000,000 for the subsequent war 
with the Filipinos, and far over a 
billion dollars in pensions. Follow- 
ing all this was the steady loss re- 
sulting from holding the islands. 
According to Tucker’s “A Balance 
Sheet of the Philippines,” in the 
Harvard Business Review, America 
and American business had a liabil- 
ity far greater than the war. By 
1913, Washington became aware of 
this fact and planned to cede the 
archipelago back to the natives. 

The harm, however, had been 
done. America was now entangled 
in the affairs of Asia, where Euro- 
pean, specially British and Russian 
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exploitations were growing expan- 
sive, but where American interests 
were infinitesimal. 

This entanglement in Asiatic poli- 
tics led immediately to America’s 
declaration of the Open Door Doc- 
trine as applied to China. When 
America seized the Philippines, 
China had just lost a war with 
Japan. She lay prostrate at the 
mercy of all the powers. The pros- 
pect was that she would be parti- 
tioned among them, just as Germany 
istoday. But England had business 
with all of China. She wanted free- 
dom of trade in every port. And, 
since she ruled the seas and so 
could control competition, she fa- 
vored the territorial integrity of 
China and equality of privileges 
among all nations trading with her. 

For the purpose of achieving this 
end, London began to persuade 
Washington. John Hay was the 
American Secretary of State. He 


had just been Ambassador to Eng- 
land. To him appeared an Eng- 
lishman, Alfred E. Hippisley, who 
had been serving in China and who 


had a persuasive tongue. Hay was 
convinced. With Hippisley’s help 
—and without the advice and con- 
sent of what Hay called the “un- 
speakable Senate” — the Secretary 
of State declared for the Open Door 
as if the policy had originated with 
America, not England. He sent 
notes to all the great powers. Brit- 
ain accepted in general, although 
she refused to admit Hong Kong 
and Kowloon into the scheme. The 
other nations—all but Russia—ac- 
cepted in full. Russia simply ig- 
nored Hay’s notes. 

In this way, moving from the 
Philippines, America went farther 
into Asia. She had now committed 
herself to the independence of 
China. Just as Franklin D. Roose- 
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velt later declared that the Rhine 
was America’s frontier in Europe, 
so the Chinese Wall was her fron- 
tier in Asia. The country whose 
trade in China was practically nil, 
now guaranteed the field for Eng- 
land, whose trade was the largest 
of all. 

The immediate result of Amer- 
ica’s meddling in China was the 
uprising of Chinese patriots into 
what is known as the Boxer Rebel- 
lion against foreigners, Americans 
among others. This was more than 
a rebellion. It was supported by the 
Chinese government. China actual- 
ly declared war—and was defeated. 
Again Hay stated America’s policy: 
“to preserve Chinese territorial and 
administrative entity.” But Hay 
wanted a naval station there in 
Fukien province and _ consulted 
Japan about it. Japan opposed it, 
saying that she “noted with entire 
satisfaction the declaration made on 
several occasions by the Secretary 
of State that the United States were 
anxious to preserve the territorial 
entity of that empire.” 

Russia was more successful in 
securing territory. She moved into 
Manchuria and started a railroad to 
a naval base that she had estab- 
lished at Port Arthur. Hay protest- 
ed without avail. It was an impasse 
that was dissolved only by the 
Russo-Japanese war. At this time 
England was the ally of Japan, and 
Theodore Roosevelt declared that 
America too was sympathetic. “I 
notified Germany and France,” he 
wrote on July 24, 1905, “that in the 
event of a combination against 
Japan, I should promptly side with 
Japan and proceed to whatever 
length was necessary on her be- 
half.” He even said that Japan 
should have Korea, and by a secret 
agreement (the Taft-Katsura memo- 
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randum of July 29, 1905)—a fore- 
runner of the many secret agree- 
ments that characterized the career 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt — he 
turned the Koreans over to the 
Japanese. America was getting 
deeper into the bog. 

Theodore Roosevelt went still fur- 
ther. He offered himself as medi- 
ator between Japan and Russia, was 
accepted, and, among other judg- 
ments, gave to Japan the Russian 
leasehold in the peninsula of Liao- 
tung, which Russia had occupied 
against the protests of the United 
States. The American State De- 
partment had just declared that 
Russia’s advances in Liaotung were 
a violation of the Open Door in 
China. Now, instead of abolishing 
the leasehold, Roosevelt I. turned it 
over to the Japanese. He violated 
the very Doctrine that he had been 
promulgating. 

Russia was dissatisfied with the 
judgment. So was China. And the 
Japanese were angered because they 
were awarded only the southern 
part of Sakhalin Island and did not 
get any indemnity. This resent- 
ment they transferred from Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to America, which 
he represented as President, and in 
which, at Portsmouth, N. H., the 
treaty of peace was signed. So 
America won the ill will of a people 
who had been friendly but who now 
grew more and more suspicious of 
Washington’s intentions. England, 
which kept out of the negotiations, 
was pleased with the entire result, 
for America now seemed inextrica- 
bly embroiled in the diplomacy of 
the Orient and could help protect 
the gigantic British investments 


there. And Theodore Roosevelt got 
the Nobel peace prize. 

To Theodore Roosevelt goes the 
credit (or the blame) for our in- 
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volvement in Asiatic affairs. What 
is more, he proceeded in his effort 
by making agreements in the nature 
of alliances; not with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, but by inde- 
pendent action. It was a precedent 
abundantly followed by Franklin 
Roosevelt, who by this means in- 
volved the country in World War II. 


This is the story of America’s in- 
troduction to Asiatic politics. What 
followed is simple and logical. After 
World War I., Japan was given a 
so-called mandate over the Pacific 
islands that Germany had pos- 
sessed. In World War II., the Japa- 
nese also moved into America’s pos- 
sessions in the western Pacific, 
America in turn won them back, 
and in addition seized possessions 
of Japan. Now the question is, 
what should America do with her 
islands in the Caroline-Mariana- 
Bonin group and even in the Ryukyu 
archipelago, all of which govern the 
approaches to Japan, and which 
American forces won at staggering 
cost? 

The answer to this question lies 
in many ramifying considerations. 
In the first place, these islands are 
untenable. Just as the Philippines 
were taken from America—and re- 
taken—all the more vulnerable are 
these smaller islands. In the sec- 
ond place, there are many other— 
dangerously flanking — islands in 
the Pacific which belong to powers 
other than Japan and which Amer- 
ica cannot get, for example, the 
Falkland Islands, Galapagos, the 
western Samoans, to say nothing of 
New Zealand. These, America must 
defend in order to hold her own 
new possessions. And there is al- 
ways the chance, remote even 
though it may seem, that their gov- 
ernments might use them for an 
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attack on America’s nearby hold- 
ings. Concomitant with this possi- 
bility is Russia’s seizure of all of 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles. These 
islands became Russian territory 
through a secret agreement made 
by Franklin Roosevelt with Stalin. 
They are not so far away as not to 
be threatening. In brief, America’s 
possession of this Asiatic territory, 
like that of the Philippines, is the 
extension of America’s military fin- 
gers into such distant recesses as to 
expose them to many bruising 
blows, possibly to amputation as at 
Bataan. 

It is inconsistent and dangerous, 
moreover, to expand into the far 
Pacific without greater correspond- 
ing strength in the Atlantic. It is 
true that America took Puerto Rico 
from Spain, but what of such islands 
as Cuba, the Bermudas, Bahamas, 
Barbados, the Azores, and even Ice- 
land and Greenland, and—to go the 
limit—the British Isles. Not only 
are they in the hands of alien gov- 
ernments, but, through the offices 
of Franklin Roosevelt (again by 
executive act, not by treaty), they 
have been fortified by the United 
States. Nations once friendly have 
been known to become belligerent, 
Japan for example. So it could un- 
fold that these fortifications on alien 
soil would be turned against the 
very country that built them. 

In fact, events that cast at least 
faint shadows into the future have 
already occurred. In Cuba, Com- 
munists have protested against 
American occupation of fortified 
zones, and, in the last of March, 
Washington began negotiating the 
cession of these places back to Cuba. 
In Brazil, Foreign Minister Joao 
Neves Fontoura officially declared 
“it necessary to terminate at once 
and for all the political exploitation 
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of the subject of our naval and air 
bases used by the United States.” 
Within Brazil, he added, “there can 
only fly one flag—ours.” This was 
in answer to the Communist Luis 
Carlos Prestes, who complained in 
Parliament that America was plot- 
ting an “imperialist” war between 
Brazil and Argentina. Iceland too 
wants America to get out of her 
territory quickly. As for England, 
Harold Laski referred to American 
occupation there as an “invasion” — 
later softening the statement by de- 
claring it a joke. In the Pacific, the 
Filipinos are objecting to the re- 
tention, on America’s part, of any 
properties in the islands. Washing- 
ton’s attempt has been referred to as 
“the biggest double-cross in the his- 
tory of Philippine-American rela- 
tions.” The Manila Chronicle called 
it “a conspiracy among American 
imperialists to deprive the Philip- 
pines of sovereignty.” And in 
Formosa — so reports Harold M. 
Church, NEA Service Staff corre- 
spondent—the situation is such as 
to prompt a Chinese colonel to say, 
“The Americans should be driven 
into the ocean at the point of Chi- 
nese bayonets.” 

In view of this history and of the 
prospects for the future, America 
must soon decide whether to hold 
her new Pacific islands or to re- 
lease them. This question is in- 
volved, as it started, in her relations 
with the British Empire. If the 
United States abandons the islands, 
she will disengage herself from Eng- 
land in Asia, with the result, to be 
sure, that England will soon lose her 
hold in that part of the world. If, 
on the other hand, the United 
States keeps the islands, she will be 
taking another long step toward 
what Churchill euphemistically 
called a fraternal association with 
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England, but which actually is 
tantamount to an alliance, if not 
union. In this instance, America 
will continue to underwrite Eng- 
land’s foreign policy, in Europe as 
in Asia, and also the overhead of 
England’s investments in the Orient. 
She will plunge more deeply into 
such a position as that in which she 
lay just before Pearl Harbor, when, 
on February 11, 1941, Lord Halifax, 
the British Ambassador, said: “I 
need not emphasize how greatly my 


government hope that the United 
States government will feel able to 
take some effective action in the 
very near future to deter the Japa- 
nese.” 

President Franklin Roosevelt took 
action as Lord Halifax suggested, 
and the result was Pearl Harbor and 
a war that was—and is—the most 
tragic disaster that America has yet 
suffered. There are other Pearl 
Harbors brewing in the volcanic ac- 
tion of the western Pacific. 


THE WEATHER VANES OF ENGLAND 


By MoTHER ST. JEROME 


begets shine from many a scarped height 
And rise from deep embowered vales 
Braving aloft by day, by night, 

The whipping west, the northern gales. 


They seem to brood above the towns 
Guarding the shrines and humble home, 
In lonely villages in the downs 

Marking the ancient Faith of Rome. 


They watch the coasts, they warn the ports, 
Showing the way o’ the shifting wind, 
Hurricane with them rudely sports 

Yet ever the eye of the wind they find. 


They catch at dawn on gilded breast 
The day’s first ray, at evening burn 
In the golden glory of the west 

And turn, and gaily turn. 


Others have put, in later years 

St. Peter’s sign* to use profane, 

Our martyrs’ blood and prayers and tears 
To England shall bring the Faith again. 


1A Pope of the fourth century ordered the cock of St. Peter to be placed over all the 
churches in Britain to mark the jurisdiction of Rome. 
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RICE AT THE WEDDING 


By May WabDDINGTON 


OSARIO had not wished to have 

rice at her wedding. Her mother, 
she knew, disapproved of what she 
considered new-fangled customs, 
alien to Mexico. A shower of bright 
colored confetti might be thrown 
after the bridal couple in accord- 
ance with old and well established 
traditions but not a grain of rice 
would be provided. Rosario was 
entirely in agreement with her moth- 
er’s wishes for she appreciated all 
that was being done by her parents. 
With their customary indulgence 
they were sparing no pain or ex- 
pense to make her wedding a bril- 
liant event in Mexican society. It 
was most fortunate, her mother said, 
that their parish church was one of 


the largest and finest in the city 
and could easily accommodate a 


formidable array of guests. The 
clergy of this fashionable parish 
would see to it that the elaborate 
ceremonies were performed with 
solemnity and splendor. There was 
a bishop among the family connec- 
tions and he was to be invited to 
give the Exhortation. For the pres- 
ence of a bishop was a definite note 
of distinction and added much to 
the prestige of the occasion. While 
her mother attended to these de- 
tails, Rosario was busy selecting 
her bridesmaids. Her mother had 
thought ten too many but she had 
pleaded that a long procession was 
so impressive especially as the 
bridegroom’s attendants were to be 
chosen from his comrades of the 
military school. She was glad that 
Felipe was in the army and that he 
and his friends would wear their 


uniforms. Her mother had yielded 
to Rosario’s wish and she had 
chosen the dresses that ten of her 
prettiest friends should wear in the 
bridal company. Then there was 
the question of flowers, the church 
must be well adorned, garlands on 
the pillars all along the aisles and 
lilies and white carnations in the 
chancel. Her mother shook her 
head at such extravagance. 

“What will your father say?” she 
repeated after each fresh demand 
of her daughter. But Rosario, 
spoiled child as she was, knew that 
her father would make no serious 
objections. Had he not capped his 
lavish indulgence by the gift of an 
exquisite string of pearls? Dear 
father, Rosario thought affection- 
ately, how hard he had worked at- 
tending to much tiresome business, 
the marriage contract, the civil cere- 
mony and other wearying though 
necessary details. 

Rosario and her mother busied 
themselves with the trousseau. It 
meant endless rounds of shopping 
which gave them both great sat- 
isfaction. The lovely expensive 
clothes which had hitherto been 
denied to the young girl were now 
considered the perquisite of a bride. 
Her luxurious tastes could be fully 
gratified. Her room was piled with 
boxes, and Lupe, her old nurse, 
spent hours unpacking and arrang- 
ing the contents. The wedding dress 
had been ordered and for a veil she 
was to wear a mantilla of Spanish 
lace, an heirloom in her father’s 
family. 

In the midst of all these prepara- 
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tions, a letter came from an aunt of 
her father’s always known as Dofia 
Luz. 

“I shall come,” she wrote, “to 
make the acquaintance of the bride 
and also to remind you of an old 
custom.” 

“What does she mean?” ques- 
tioned Rosario. Her mother ex- 
plained that Doma Luz expected a 
contribution for her charities. 

“Such an inopportune time for a 
visit,” she grumbled, looking up 
from her desk, covered with innu- 
merable lists. 

“You,” she said to her daughter, 
“will have to entertain this old 
woman.” | 

Rosario nodded, curious about 
this aunt whom she had never seen. 
She recalled a legend heard years 
before and speedily forgotten. It 
was a tragic story of a young bride 
widowed soon after her marriage. 
Donia Luz had inherited her hus- 
band’s large estates and she had re- 
tired to them and devoted her life 
to the care of her dependents. For 
the betterment of the condition of 
these poor people she had spent the 
greater part of her fortune. Ro- 
sario found that old Lupe could 
tell her many things about this 
strange kinswoman whom her fa- 
ther spoke of as “that madwoman.” 
Lupe, however, spoke of Dofia Luz 
with the greatest reverence. 

“A saint, Sefiorita. It is well for 
us to have her here.” 

Rosario was inclined to laugh at 
the old woman’s words. Her moth- 
er, she thought was right in think- 
ing such persons as Dofia Luz out 
of place in a household absorbed in 
wedding preparations. 

Dofia Luz arrived accompanied 
by an elderly servant. The two 
figures dressed in black might have 
come out of a cloister. Rosario was 
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awed by her aunt’s demeanor and 
felt quite at a loss how to behave 
when formally presented to her. 
But Dofia Luz made her feel at ease 
by a gracious smile. 

“Hija de mi alma,” she called 
her and the tone of her voice was 
full of tenderness as she kissed the 
girl on both cheeks. Dofia Luz was 
old but her white hair was the only 
sign of age. She held herself erect 
and moved with grace and dignity. 
In spite of her plain attire she had 
the bearing of a great lady especial- 
ly when she went to Mass wearing, 
according to the old custom, a man- 
tilla of Spanish lace. 

She told about the wretched con- 
dition of the people of her region. 
In spite of all her efforts to relieve 
them, there was still much suffering 
from poverty and disease. Many 
died from lack of proper care for 
they believed in treating the sick 
with magic philters. She had start- 
ed a hospital that in spite of inade- 
quate equipment had saved many 
lives. 

“Before I die,” Doiia Luz said with 
an appealing glance of her beautiful 
eyes, “I hope God will allow me to 
provide many things. But to do this 
assistance is needed.” 

She paused evidently waiting for 
a response. Rosario, really touched, 
was amazed when her mother began 
to talk about the expenses of the 
wedding and at her bidding Rosario 
almost with reluctance displayed 
her trousseau. Dofia Luz looked 
silently at the pile of delicate silk 
and lace which Lupe showed with 
pride. Rosario felt the reproach of 
those keen dark eyes that did not 
overlook a single detail. Her moth- 
er made haste to say that brides 
were always extravagant. 

“A soldier’s wife,” said Dofia Luz, 
“must be prepared for hardships.” 
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Rosario saw herself setting off 
for wild and remote regions where 
all these costly luxurious things 
would be useless. She heard her 
mother’s protests that Felipe would 
not be sent to undesirable posts for 
his family had influence. 

“May it be so,” said Dona Luz, 
“but a solder’s life is uncertain.” 
She spoke with a note of deep sad- 
ness and Rosario was reminded that 
Dofia Luz could speak from experi- 
ence for she too had married a sol- 
dier. 

Lupe continued opening wardrobe 
doors, disclosing costumes for every 
possible occasion. 

“The Senorita is fortunate to 
have all these beautiful clothes. 
She should be a very happy bride.” 

Dofa Luz was silent then she 
turned to Rosario. 

“When I was married,” she said, 
“my father gave a large sum of 
money to be distributed among the 
poor of the parish in accordance 
with an old tradition in our fam- 
ily.” 

Again there was silence. Rosario 
looked imploringly at her mother 
who disregarded her appeal. 

“Show your pearls to your aunt,” 
and she explained that her husband 
did not count the cost where his 
daughter was concerned. 

Dofia Luz held the necklace in 
her hands and examined them with 
an appraising eye. 

“Pearls of great price,” she said 
with a smile as she returned them 
to Rosario. 

“Now I have seen all your trous- 
seau,” she said. 

Rosario assented. She was glad 
that there was no more. How for- 
tunate that her wedding dress was 
still with Madame Berthe. 

Then her mother remembered 
the veil. 
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“Where is the old lace?” she said 
to Lupe. 

The old woman hesitated: 

“Does the Sefiora wish to see it?” 

“Yes, indeed, Lupe,” said Dofia 
Luz with a reassuring smile. 

The veil was in a chest carefully 
laid away among wrappings of soft 
tissue which Lupe handled with 
skillful fingers. Finally the unfold- 
ed lace was allowed to fall display- 
ing its beauty of design. 

“The white mantilla,” exclaimed 
Dofia Luz while a warm glow man- 
tled her pale cheeks. 

Rosario wondered at the change 
in the calm demeanor of her aunt. 
Donia Luz stood silent paying no 
heed to Rosario’s mother who was 
eagerly explaining that this old lace 
would save the expense of a veil. 

“It has been worn by all the 
brides of our family,” Dona Luz 
spoke at last, turning to Rosario 
and with a gentle touch of her deli- 
cate fingers she smoothed the folds 
of lace. 

“Think, my child,” she added, 
“this lace is of the most fragile of 
tissues and yet is more enduring 
than mortal man. Brides have worn 
it in each successive generation 
since centuries ago it was brought 
from Spain and the veil has outlast- 
ed the span of many lives.” 

There were tears in her eyes as 
she spoke, then with a last caressing 
touch she gave the veil to Lupe and 
left the room. 

Rosario sat pensive while her 
mother freely expressed her opinion 
of Dona Luz. 

“The old aunt is a gloomy person 
and most unreasonable. Demand- 
ing money to feed a horde of worth- 
less Indians. I hope she has been 
made to understand that your fa- 
ther can’t afford to give her any- 
thing.” 
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“Oh, mother,” pleaded Rosario, 
“how can you refuse?” Her voice 
trembled with indignation. 

“My dear child,” protested her 
mother, “you know how much your 
trousseau will cost and there are all 
the expenses of the wedding.” 

She stopped abruptly for Rosario 
had burst into tears. 

“Pobrecita,” exclaimed her moth- 
er, “you have been upset by your 
aunt’s harrowing tales. It is in- 
credible how much she has wasted 
on her crazy schemes.” 

Rosario felt ill at ease. How she 
hated that pile of lingerie, the silks, 
the furs, the embroideries, even the 
precious pearls. To her great re- 
lief Dofia Luz refused to stay for 
the wedding. Her departure was 
not regretted except by old Lupe 
who was devoted to the memory of 
“that saint,” as she always called 
Dofia Luz. Lupe had spent many 
hours conversing with the servant 
of Dofia Luz and had many tales to 
repeat to Rosario. 

“The Sefiora would with her own 
hands carry food to starving fami- 
lies. Often she deprives herself of 
meals so that the poor may be fed.” 

Rosario listened not without in- 
terest in a life so utterly different, 
so apart from anything within her 
experience. She could not forget 
Dofia Luz for that rare personality 
had made a lasting impression on 
her susceptible imagination. Could 
it be really true, she wondered, that 
there was so much poverty in the 
world. Lupe assured her that it 
was all true. 

“Here in this city of ours, there 
are poor wretches so famished that 
they eat moldy crusts out of the 
gutter. Terrible, it is, Seforita, but 
it seems to be God’s will.” 

“Terrible, indeed,” thought Ro- 
sario. She did not, however spend 
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much time pitying the lot of the 
poor. It was but natural that 
a bride should banish gloomy 
thoughts in the midst of so much 
happiness. Felipe wrote that his 
training would soon be finished. He 
had invited his best friends to be 
his attendants. Such fine fellows 
they were. It would be a gay and 
brilliant wedding. Rosario forgot 
all her graver concerns. She and 
Felipe after what had seemed to her 
a long separation were soon to be 
married amidst music, flowers and 
joyous festivities. Her friends were 
giving delightful parties in her hon- 
or. She was the first to be married 
of that season’s debutantes and she 
was declared to be the prettiest. 
The days passed quickly, every 
hour filled with final preparations. 
Rosario was in danger of being ex- 
hausted by all the varied excite- 
ment. Her mother watched her 
anxiously and rejoiced in her heart 
that the wedding would soon re- 
lieve her of a heavy burden of 
duties. 


Rosario awoke early in a room 
full of sunshine. Near her bed was 
Lupe with an open box from which 
a delicious fragrance scented the 
air, a fragrance that had filled her 
waking moments. 

“From the Sejior,” she heard 
Lupe say and eagerly she raised her 
head, eager to enjoy her bridal bou- 
quet. Lilies of the valley, her 
favorite flowers. Felipe had re- 
membered that she had worn them 
at her first ball when he had singled 
her out from among all the other 
debutantes. How shy she had been 
and how overwhelmed by the atten- 
tions of the handsome young officer. 

“A beautiful bouquet, Sejiorita,” 
said Lupe, “your novio must love 
you very much.” 
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Lupe had been up for hours ar- 
ranging the lovely garments of the 
pride. All the household had been 
busy. The gardener had been to 
the church to help with the decora- 
tions. Never had he seen such 
masses of flowers in any church, 
not even for the great festivals. 
Lupe said that she could hardly 
wait for the moment to come when 
she should see the bridal proces- 
sion in all its splendor. Rosario 
smiled in happy anticipation of 
what had filled her dreams for 
many weeks. The lilies with their 
fragrance seemed to promise the 
fulfillment of her longings. 

In her impatience she sprang out 
of bed and ran to examine her wed- 
ding dress. The pearl-like luster of 
the satin was almost dazzling. How 
skillful had been the French de- 
signer who achieved perfection in 
lines of such simplicity. 

“What a lovely bride mi nifia will 
be,” exclaimed Lupe. 

Rosario threw her arms around 
the neck of the old woman. 

“I am too happy,” she said with 
many tears. 


The ceremonies of the Nuptial 
Mass were very long. Rosario won- 
dered how soon they would be end- 
ed. She knelt beside Felipe in front 
of the altar. It seemed many hours 
since she had entered the church 
at the end of the bridal procession 
and had passed up the whole length 
of the aisle to the chancel where 
apart from all the fair company of 
bridesmaids she knelt alone with 
Felipe. Although very weary she 
did not dare to move an inch to 
ease her aching knees for she had 
been warned by her Madrina not to 
disarrange her gown and veil. She 
glanced at her bridegroom. He, too, 
must be tired, for men were usually 
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far more restive than women in 
church. But Felipe, disciplined, no 
doubt, by his military training 
seemed to have every muscle under 
control. His only movement was at 
times to glance at his ring just as 
she had done to hers ever since the 
rings had been exchanged. They 
were really married. The dear old 
bishop in his exhortation had spo- 
ken of them as husband and wife. 

“Mis hijos,” he had called them 
and his words had been full of ten- 
derness. She would not forget 
what he had said about wifely de- 
votion. Would she be required to 
follow her husband into the wilds 
where she could never wear her 
lovely new clothes? Surely Felipe 
who had passed so brilliantly would 
not be sent far away. Rosario 
wished that Dofia Luz had not sug- 
gested such unpleasant possibilities 
of the future. Vividly she envis- 
aged the figure of her aunt. Once 
she had knelt as a bride wearing 
this same veil incomparably more 
beautiful than Rosario. With love- 
ly sad eyes she had made so moving 
an appeal for her poor people. Ro- 
sario rebuked for her extravagance 
was tormented by remorse. Then 
she made an effort to banish all dis- 
turbing thoughts. Felipe was be- 
side her, very handsome in his uni- 
form. The air was heavy with the 
scent of flowers and of dense clouds 
of incense. She tried to listen to 
the chanting of the choir but she 
was too tired to appreciate the 
beauty of the music. Soon, she 
hoped, the clergy before the altar, 
the gold of their vestments blazing 
in the light of manifold candles 
would move in procession into the 
sacristy. She glanced again at her 
ring to assure herself that it was no 
dream that she was really the wife 
of Felipe. 
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Ah, the “Ite missa est’’ at last, at 
last. Rosario overjoyed at the pros- 
pect of release, heard the last notes 
of the organ die away. The priests 
and acolytes had vanished and the 
candles on the altar had been ex- 
tinguished. The congregation were 
beginning to leave their seats. She 
heard her Madrina’s voice and was 
helped to her feet. Then her veil 
was draped and the crumpled satin 
of her skirt rearranged. Felipe 
whispered to her and leaning on his 
arm she was led to the sacristy to 
sign the Marriage Register. Then 
escaping from the congratulations 
of relatives and witnesses they hur- 
ried along an alley on a level with 
the sacristy. To reach the flight of 
steps which led down to the street 
they had to pass by the main en- 
trance of the church. As they were 
about to descend, Felipe suddenly 
stopped. 


“See,” he said, pointing to one of 
the columns half way down, “they 
are waiting for us.” 

Rosario saw a group of men in 
uniform waiting behind a column. 
They had what looked like paper 


bags. Why should Felipe be dis- 
turbed at the sight of his friends. 
Before she could ask Felipe drew 
her close to him and she found her- 
self making a precipitous descent 
while Felipe kept urging her to 
hurry. She heard a shout from the 
men in ambush and handfuls of 
rice were flung with unerring aim. 
Felipe shouted but his angry pro- 
tests were disregarded. The merci- 
less pelting continued from what 
seemed an inexhaustible supply. 
Rosario bent her head, burying her 
face against his shoulder. She felt 
herself lifted off her feet and rushed 
down the steps while the rice fell in 
showers as they fled pursued by 
this strange storm of unfrozen hail. 
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She shut her eyes and abandoned 
herself entirely to Felipe’s guidance, 
He bore her safely down to the 
street and lifted her into a waiting 
car. She leaned back breathless 
while Felipe tried to shake the rice 
out of her veil. She was not hurt, 
she assured him. 

He bade the chauffeur drive off, 
but a block in the street delayed 
them. They sat there watching the 
people who thronged the steps of 
the church. Felipe spied their as- 
sailants. 

“There they are watching us and 
laughing,” he said, “devils—to play 
us such a trick. They must have 
brought pounds and pounds of 
rice.” 

Rosario leaned back against the 
cushions of the car and enjoyed 
the gay scene. There were her 
bridesmaids in their bright colored 
dresses and hats like wreaths of 
flowers. Everyone seemed to en- 
joy lingering in the sunshine, glad 
to resume the talk and laughter 
that had been interrupted by the 
long ceremonies. Amusing to watch 
them, she said to Felipe. Then sud- 
denly she saw something that made 
her forget the bright sunshine and 
the merry voices of her friends. In- 
to the midst of these rich and pros- 
perous people a strange figure in- 
truded, a gaunt woman, far too 
wretched in appearance for so fes- 
tive a company, who knelt on a step 
and proceeded to sweep the rice, 
trampled by many feet and defiled 
by dust into a bag, working with a 
thoroughness that did not allow a 
single grain to escape. It was quick- 
ly done and she vanished but Ro- 
sario could not forget the expres- 
sion of that haggard face. “Starv- 
ing, starving,” she repeated to her- 
self as the car moved away. She 
heard Felipe asking her if she were 
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ill but she could not reply for her 
throat seemed full of dust. She 
closed her eyes but in vain for she 
still could see the vision of that face 
bending over the dirty stones. 

It was not long before they en- 
tered the gate of Rosario’s home. 
The doors were wide open and the 
servants came forward eager to wel- 
come the bride with joyous cries of 
“Senora.” Rosario hastened to es- 
cape to the quiet of her room and 
the ministrations of Lupe. 

“My child, how pale you are,” ex- 
claimed the old woman. 

“This horrible rice,” cried Ro- 
sario, “even in my bouquet.” Grains 
of rice had fallen among the petals 
and some of the delicate stems had 
been broken. 

“You are very tired,” said Lupe 
as she brought her cool water, “the 
Nuptial Mass was so long.” 

Rosario felt refreshed when the 
dust had been washed from her 
face. Lupe carefully tried to re- 
store the freshness of her bouquet. 
Then her mother called urging her 
to hurry. Many guests were arriv- 
ing and the bride should be there 
to receive them. 

“There,” said Lupe pointing to 
the mirror, “look all is now in or- 
der.” 

Rosario gave a glance and stood 
silent before the long glass. 

Lupe might restore some of the 
lost freshness of her dress but the 
face was not that of the happy 
bride of a few hours earlier. She 
was pale and her eyes no longer 
shone with joy. 

She went down into the entrance 
hall. Her young companions gath- 
ered eagerly around her, laughing 
about Felipe and the rice. He was 
very indignant with his friends for 
what he considered a brutal assault. 
The bridesmaids were disposed to 
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make light of it since Rosario had 
not been really hurt. They praised 
her dress and her veil, declaring 
that it had been a perfect wedding 
and that they were proud of her. 
Rosario made but little response. It 
seemed to her that the dress they 
were praising was still covered 
with dust and that her bridal flow- 
ers were cruelly blighted. Her hour 
of triumph was clouded by a dark 
shadow. 

On the table set for the wed- 
ding banquet, fragrant wreathes 
encircled the silver and glass. From 
the adjoining conservatory came 
the sound of stringed instruments. 
The bridal company was waiting to 
be seated. A fair white rose marked 
the place of Rosario. Felipe led her 
to it whispering tender words. Deli- 
cate dishes were passed and wine 
was poured into the tall glasses. 
But she could not eat for her throat 
seemed parched with dust. Even 
the icy coolness of the wine did not 
quench her thirst. 

“Poor Rosario,” the guests whis- 
pered among themselves: 

“So very pale, she must be ill.” 

No one could understand why the 
lovely young bride, married to the 
man of her choice and adored by 
him should be sitting sad and silent 
in the midst of all the gaiety. Her 
mother watched with much con- 
cern and whispered to her cousin, 
the Madrina, that all the disturb- 
ance was due to the rice. In a sense 
she was right but the true signifi- 
cance of what she considered an 
unfortunate incident that was much 
to be regretted, entirely escaped her 
comprehension. 

There was but one person who 
could have understood and Dofia 
Luz was far away in a distant prov- 
ince struggling hard to meet the 
expenses of her hospital. 
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By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER 


AMES BOSWELL was born at 

Edinburgh in 1740, his father be- 
ing an able advocate at the Scottish 
bar and an uncompromising Pres- 
byterian Whig. James we hear was 
“a fine boy, wore a white cockade, 
and prayed for King James until his 
Uncle Cochrane gave him a shilling 
to pray for King George, which he 
accordingly did.” This accommo- 
dating youth studied law for awhile, 
somewhat reluctantly, philosophy 
and rhetoric perhaps less reluc- 
tantly, and the mild Bohemian life 
of Edinburgh, with no reluctance 
whatever. Coming up to London in 
1760, he indulged his love of scrib- 
bling, and his propensity for the 
society of celebrities. He made 
Johnson’s acquaintance in 1763, 
and subsequently traveled in Eu- 
rope; he visited Voltaire and Rous- 
seau, and then went to Corsica. In 
1768 he published his Account of 
Corsica. He was elected a member 
of the famous Literary Club in 
1773, and the same year he accom- 
panied Johnson on his tour of the 
Hebrides. The latter died in 1784, 
and in 1791 appeared Boswell’s cele- 
brated Life of Johnson. It is the 
greatest biography in the English 
language, and proves that its author 
possessed the literary talent of ar- 
tistically reproducing what he ob- 
served. The truth and brilliancy of 
the picture have never been ques- 
tioned. The narrative is at once a 
record of facts and the careful por- 
trait of a soul. The genius of the 
writer lies not only in the love and 
conviction which he brings to his 
work, but in his superb sense of 


unity and balance and detail. After 
the Bible and Shakespeare, no book 
is dearer to Englishmen than Bos- 
well’s masterpiece. 

With all the praise that has been 
lavished upon this biography, the 
author himself is a much under- 
rated man. It is pretty generally 
supposed that little intellectual 
power was required for such a pro- 
duction—that it is merely an affair 
of memory and observation. But 
such powers of memory and obser- 
vation are certainly no common en- 
dowment; and they are far from 
being the only powers displayed in 


the work. Casual readers are apt: 


to undervalue the craft shown in 
the arrangement and the narrative 
of the facts and the conversations; 
and critics, who dilate upon the 
meanness of spirit shown in the 
drawing out of Johnson’s opinions, 
give no credit to the ingenuity. Bos- 
well undoubtedly possessed great 
knowledge of human nature and a 
penetrating insight into the thoughts 
of his habitual companions. He 
gained his own ends with consum- 
mate skill. It is but a fair retort, 
that whoever considers Boswell a 
“great fool,” lays himself open, as 
regards that judgment at least, toa 
similar imputation. His habit of 
thrusting himself upon celebrated 
men was not such an offense as has 
sometimes been represented; it was 
at least amiable and disinterested. 
And it is rather a hasty judgment to 
set down to innate servility of dis- 
position the fact that he could live 
on friendly terms with celebrated 
men of every variety of character 
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and opinion. A better-advised, not 
to say a2 more generous judgment, 
would accept his own explanation— 
that he “ever delighted in that intel- 
lectual chemistry which can sepa- 
rate good qualities from evil in the 
same person,” and that he endured 
evil for the sake of the good. 

Most of the descriptions of Bos- 
well by his contemporaries are 
grossly unfair. “Who is this Scotch 
cur at Johnson’s heels?” asked a 
friend, of Goldsmith. “He is not a 
cur,” replied Goldsmith; “you are 
too severe; he is only a burr. Tom 
Davies flung him at Johnson in 
sport, and he has the faculty of 
sticking.” Madame D’Arblay thus 
caricatures the appearance of Bos- 
well in Johnson’s presence: “The 
moment that voice burst forth, the 
attention which it excited on Mr. 
Boswell amounted almost to pain. 
His eyes goggled with eagerness; he 
leant his ear almost on the shoulder 
of the Doctor, and his mouth 
dropped down to catch every sylla- 
ble that was uttered; nay, he seemed 
not only to dread losing a word, but 
to be anxious not to miss a breath- 
ing, as if hoping from it latently 
or mystically some information.” 
But Hannah More calls Boswell “a 
very agreeable, good-natured man”; 
while Johnson, in writing to him, 
said: “I love you as a kind man, I 
respect you as a good-natured man, 
and hope in time to reverence you 
as a man of exemplary character”; 
and a little further on: “My regard 
for you is so radicated and fixed 
that it is become part of my mind, 
and cannot be effaced but by some 
cause uncommonly violent.” This 
is indeed flattering testimony from 
80 great a man as Johnson. 

Strange to say, it is in biography 
that Boswell, who is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the prince of biog- 


raphers, is treated with the greatest 
injustice. Macaulay calls him a 
coxcomb and a bore, weak, vain, 
pushing, curious, and garrulous; 
and adds that he is without wit, 
humor, or eloquence. The criticism 
may be taken with a grain of salt. 
Macaulay was a man of whom it 
may be said that his fascinating 
style has made much miserable 
logic, and much erroneous narra- 
tive, pass muster as undeniable 
truth. Realizing the effect which he 
created by his writings, he became 
puffed up with the most uncon- 
scionable sense of his own impor- 
tance. Many of Boswell’s conversa- 
tions prove him to have had con- 
siderable wit. Humor he also had 
of a dry, Scottish kind; many of his 
descriptions.are made striking by 
frequent felicities, as well as by a 
sly quaintness of thought. While 
he can scarcely be called an orator, 
the harshest critic will not refuse 
to his style the merit of perspicuity, 
ease, and consistency. Carlyle’s 
theory of Boswell fits the facts as 
much and as little as Macaulay’s ex- 
treme view. Neither Forster nor 
Prior has spared him. But none of 
them has gone so far as Washing- 
ton Irving. Every incident which 
Boswell relates of his own humilia- 
tions is collected and worked up by 
Irving into an overwhelming accu- 
sation of sycophancy. 

It is quite true that Boswell wor- 
shiped Johnson, and looked up to 
him as a very great man. But it is 
a discriminating worship that he 
gives. He is not afraid to differ from 
Johnson frequently. He analyzes 
his hero’s motives and is conscious 
of his failings. He reveals to us a 
man of great wisdom and shrewd 
judgment, of real piety and unfail- 
ing sincerity, of genuine kindliness 
and tenderness of heart. But he 
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also shows us the man of irritable 
and domineering temper, supersti- 
tious, prejudiced, and of large ap- 
petite. He has recorded all inci- 
dents which indicate character with 
irrefutable truth; he has revealed 
much more than he knew, by that 
insight which no theories can ex- 
plain, which is the rare attribute of 
his genius. This is not the work of 
an unsophisticated hero-worshiper, 
any more than it is the work of an 
inspired idiot. 

The charge of sycophancy has 
been advanced without fair consid- 
eration of the nature of the duties 
Boswell had imposed upon himself. 
These duties were both difficult and 
delicate. To ensure accuracy Bos- 
well was compelled to take notes of 
Johnson’s conversation on the spot; 
and such a method of reporting 
could not escape the notice of the 
man whose words were being care- 
fully set down. Johnson’s inde- 
pendence would have made him 
prohibit a less ingenious diploma- 
tist than Boswell from violating the 
privacy of domestic life, by com- 
mitting to paper, for ultimate pub- 
licity, the conversations which were 
intended for hours dedicated to the 
relaxation of friendly gatherings. 
But with all Boswell’s tact he suf- 
fered affronts which would have an- 
nihilated a man of less pliability. “I 
will not be put to the question!” 
shouted Johnson once in reply to 
a number of Boswell’s questions. 
“Don’t you consider, sir, that these 
are not the manners of a gentleman? 
I will not be baited with what and 
why. What is this? What is that? 
Why is a cow’s tail long? Why isa 
fox’s tail bushy?” “Why, sir,” said 
Boswell, “you are so good that I ven- 
ture to trouble you.” “Sir,” said 
Johnson, “my being so good is no 
reason for your being so ill.” 
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No doubt, Boswell’s submission to 
such affronts does not speak well 
for his independence of character. 
But rebuffs of a much more severe 
kind than these were being con- 
stantly administered by Johnson to 
men with whom he still remained 
on close terms of friendship. Be- 
sides, it must not be forgotten that 
Boswell was already far advanced 
with his book, when he was sub- 
jected to the insolence of his hero, 
It had cost him much labor, and cer- 
tainly much ridicule, to accomplish 
what he had already done; and he 
was not going to allow Johnson’s 
temper to render so much past work 
useless. Once only did Boswell take 
serious offense at his hero’s admo- 
nitions, and absent himself for a 
week from his society. But a crude 
piece of flattery restored harmony 
again. “I said today,” said the in- 
jured man, “to Sir Joshua, when he 
observed that you tossed me some- 
times, ‘I don’t care how often or how 
high he tosses me, when only friends 
are present, for then I fall upon soft 
ground; but I do not like falling on 
stones, which is the case when ene- 
mies are present.’ I think this a 
pretty good image, sir.” “Sir,” said 
Johnson, “it is one of the happiest 
I ever heard.” 

Boswell’s ingenuousness is large- 
ly responsible for the contempt to 
which he has been subjected. He 
was simple, naive, and sometimes 
silly in his writings. Many of his 
comments on Johnson’s sayings ex- 
hibit him in a ridiculous light. For 
example, on Johnson’s statement 
that he felt “like the Monument” at 
the failure of Irene, Boswell re- 
marks: “Johnson meant by this that 
he continued firm and unmoved as 
that column”—an explanation s0 
absurdly unnecessary as to imply 
an insult to the reader’s intelli- 
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gence. Speaking of the preface to 
the Dictionary, “one of its excellen- 
cies,” says he, “has always struck 
me with peculiar admiration; I 
mean the perspicuity with which he 
has expressed scientific principles. 
As an instance of this, I will quote 
the following sentence: ‘When the 
radical idea branches out into paral- 
lel ramifications, how can a con- 
secutive series be formed of senses 
in their own nature collateral?’ ” 
The unconscious irony of this is ex- 
quisitely absurd. It is almost as 
ludicrous as though he had selected 
as a specimen of Johnson’s perspi- 
cuity, the definition of “network” 
as “anything reticulated or decus- 
sated at equal distances, with inter- 
stices between the intersections.” 
His frankness is nowhere better 
illustrated than by his account of 
his introduction to Johnson. He 


had read the Rambler and Rasselas, 


and from these works he had ac- 
quired the most extraordinary no- 
tions of the awful being of John- 
son. He was possessed, he says, of 
akind of mysterious veneration, by 
figuring to himself a state of sol- 
emn, elevated abstraction, in which 
he supposed Johnson to live in the 
immense metropolis of London. He 
was in Davies’ back parlor when 
Johnson unexpectedly entered the 
shop, and Davies announced his 
awful approach, “somewhat in the 
manner of an actor in the part of 
Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet 
on the appearance of his father’s 
ghost, ‘Look, my lord, it comes!’” 
Boswell was much agitated, and 
begged Davies not to introduce him 
as a Scot. “But,” said Davies, 
roguishly, “he comes from Scot- 
land.” “Mr. Johnson,” piteously 
exclaimed Boswell, “I do indeed 
come from Scotland, but I cannot 
help it.” Johnson, turning quick- 
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ly upon him, exclaimed, “That, sir, 
I find, is what a very great number 
of your countrymen cannot help.” 
Such candor endears Boswell to us. 
“One day,” he says, “I owned to him 
that I was occasionally troubled 
with a fit of narrowness. ‘Why, 
sir,’ said he, ‘so am I, but I do not 
tell it.’ He has now and then bor- 
rowed a shilling from me; and when 
I asked him for it again, seemed to 
be rather out of humor. A droll 
little circumstance once occurred, 
as if he meant to reprimand my 
minute exactness as a creditor; he 
thus addressed me: ‘Boswell, lend 
me sixpence—not to be repaid.’” 

From the time of their first meet- 
ing a friendship, as of father and 
son, sprang up between the two 
men. “The motives and grounds of 
friendship,” as Robert Louis Steven- 
son has said, “are not easy to dis- 
cover.” Boswell belonged to a na- 
tion against which Johnson felt a 
strong prejudice. He was vain, tat- 
tling, and frivolous; but Johnson, 
touched by the sincere admiration 
shown by this so differently consti- 
tuted person, admitted him to an 
intimacy which must often have 
given exasperation to Johnson him- 
self, but was, in the end, the origin 
of the rare and peculiar species of 
his immortality. 

The head and front of Boswell’s 
offending seems to have been a love 
for notoriety: a desire for associa- 
tion with the distinguished men of 
his time. It seems a pardonable am- 
bition in a young man to solicit and 
to retain through sincere admira- 
tion the friendship of a man who 
occupies the most prominent place 
in the literature of the eighteenth 
century, and whose acquaintance 
was not less eagerly desired by men 
whom posterity has not yet charged 
with meanness or hypocrisy. There 





is abundant evidence to show that 
Boswell had an unfeigned affection 
for Johnson. This has been con- 
ceded by Boswell’s most violent de- 
tractors; but it seems never to have 
occurred to his critics that such 
qualities as admiration, esteem, and 
loyalty, are incompatible with the 
existence of such mental deformi- 
ties as those so persistently attrib- 
uted to Boswell. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
merits of so great a work as Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson. The book 
combines within itself the most en- 
tertaining kind of writing—biogra- 
phy, memoirs, familiar letters, and 
literary anecdotes. It presents a 


pleasing contrast to Johnson’s own 
works; it relieves us by the abrupt- 
ness of his manners and the terse- 
ness of his replies, from the circum- 
locution and didactic formality of 
his style. Johnson asserted that up 


to his time there had been no good 
biography of any literary man in 
England. “Besides,” he said, “the 
common incidents of life, it should 
tell us his studies, his mode of liv- 
ing, the means by which he attained 
to excellence, and his opinion of his 
own works.” He was confident he 
could state what a book ought to be, 
and why it fell short of its purpose. 
Yet before he had uttered the obser- 
vation which embodied his scheme, 
Boswell had already conceived a far 
superior plan. “I am absolutely cer- 
tain,” writes Boswell to his friend 
Temple, “that my mode of biogra- 
phy, which gives not only a his- 
tory of Johnson’s visible progress 
through the world, and of his publi- 
cations, but a view of his mind in his 
letters and conversations, is the most 
perfect that can be conceived, and 
will be more of a Life than any work 
that has yet appeared.” Such a state- 
ment may be egotism, but it is not 
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incompetence. Several writers had 
reported the conversations of great 
men, many had published collec. 
tions of letters, but nobody before 
Boswell had formed a distinct idea 
of combining them into a lifelike 
portrait; of depicting habits, talk, 
manners, disposition, and appear- 
ance, with the fullness and exact- 
ness of reality. “The incidental 
observations,” says Croker, “with 
which he explains or enlivens the 
dialogue, are terse, appropriate, and 
picturesque—we not merely hear 
his company, we see them.” 

Boswell’s appreciation of charac- 
ter was unsurpassed. His portraits 
not only of Johnson, but of the peo- 
ple grouped around his central fig- 
ure, are marked by the sharpest 
lines of individuality. Goldsmith, 
Garrick, Beauclerk, and others, are 
drawn with dramatic vividness. He 
was gifted with the unusual fac- 
ulty of being able to single out the 
characteristics peculiar to each per- 
son; and the value of his narrative 
is greatly increased by the fidelity 
of his representation. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds observed that every word 
of Boswell’s book might be depend- 
ed upon as if delivered upon oath. 
He never colored a scene, improved 
a story, polished a conversation, or 
sacrificed truth to effect. Not even 
his worship of Johnson could in- 
duce him to smooth down the oddi- 
ties of his hero. Hannah More 
begged that the Dictator might be 
drawn less rudely than life. “I will 
not cut off his claws,” Boswell re- 
plied, “nor make a tiger a cat, to 
please anybody.” 

It is paradoxical that a work 
which has conferred immortality 
upon Boswell should be the very 
ground with posterity for question- 
ing his abilities. That a fool should 
have written the greatest biography 
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in the language is hardly conceiva- has been allowed by critics to pos- 
ble. The work is rendered more sess. 

entertaining by the foibles of its Speaking of Boswell’s merits Sir 
author, but its plan and execution William Forbes says: “I have known 
are the result of artistic skill. Even few men who possessed a stronger 
Macaulay admits that it is destined sense of piety or more fervent de- 
to be read “beyond the Mississippi votion (tinctured, no doubt, with 
and under the Southern Cross, and some little share of superstition, 
as long as English exists either as which had probably been, in some 
a living or a dead language.” Ithas measure, fostered by his intimacy 
become the delight of men who with Dr. Johnson), perhaps not al- 
agree in scarcely anything else but ways sufficient to regulate his imagi- 
in their admiration of it. Leigh nation or direct his conduct; yet 
Hunt records that when he was liv- still genuine and founded both in 
ing at Genoa with Byron, and not his understanding and his heart.” 
getting on too well with him, “it Despite his social offenses, which 
was a jest between us that the only may be explained by a certain blunt- 
book that was a thorough favorite ness of perception, he was an agree- 
on both sides was Boswell’s Life of able member of society. He was 
Johnson. I used to talk of Johnson full of good humor and vivacity, 


when I saw him disturbed, or when and was a splendid mimic. He had 
I wished to avoid other subjects.” a large stock of topics, which he 

The correspondence of Boswell could illustrate with admirable 
exhibits him rather in his weakness images. Many apt metaphors might 


than his strength. The contradic- be selected from his letters or jour- 
tory elements of which his charac- nals, as when he compares himself, 
ter was compounded came out more on the occasion of his introducing 
strongly if possible in his letters Johnson to Paoli, to an isthmus con- 
than elsewhere. The predominant necting two great continents; or his 
subject is himself: his amours and remark in allusion to the Duchess 
his various matrimonial projects of Hamilton’s rebuke that, when he 
occupy a large portion of the whole; recollected that his punishment was 
then his worldly schemes, his quar- inflicted by so dignified a beauty, 
rels with his father, his repentances he had that kind of consolation 
and resolutions to amend, and his which a man would feel who is 
meditations upon this world and _ strangled by a silken cord; or his 
the next. When the letters to Tem- argument that a man who is not 
ple were first published, they were easily made drunk is most injured 
eagerly quoted as fresh proofs of all by drinking: “A fortress which soon 
that had been said or imagined surrenders, has its walls less shat- 
against their author. But no sane_ tered than when a long and obsti- 
critic can so regard them on calmer nate resistance is made.” This 
consideration. They undoubtedly quickness of fancy enlivened his 
furnish abundant proof of the in- conversation and made him wel- 
temperance and absence of self-re- come in almost any company. It is 
spect, which have made Boswell’s gratifying to remember that there 
name a name of reproach; but they was one great man by whom Bos- 
also contain evidence of nobler mo- well’s merits were liberally allowed. 
tives, and higher faculties than he It was through the influence of Sir 
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is abundant evidence to show that 
Boswell had an unfeigned affection 
for Johnson. This has been con- 
ceded by Boswell’s most violent de- 
tractors; but it seems never to have 
occurred to his critics that such 
qualities as admiration, esteem, and 
loyalty, are incompatible with the 
existence of such mental deformi- 
ties as those so persistently attrib- 
uted to Boswell. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
merits of so great a work as Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson. The book 
combines within itself the most en- 
tertaining kind of writing—biogra- 
phy, memoirs, familiar letters, and 
literary anecdotes. It presents a 


pleasing contrast to Johnson’s own 
works; it relieves us by the abrupt- 
ness of his manners and the terse- 
ness of his replies, from the circum- 
locution and didactic formality of 
his style. Johnson asserted that up 


to his time there had been no good 
biography of any literary man in 
England. “Besides,” he said, “the 
common incidents of life, it should 
tell us his studies, his mode of liv- 
ing, the means by which he attained 
to excellence, and his opinion of his 
own works.” He was confident he 
could state what a book ought to be, 
and why it fell short of its purpose. 
Yet before he had uttered the obser- 
vation which embodied his scheme, 
Boswell had already conceived a far 
superior plan. “I am absolutely cer- 
tain,” writes Boswell to his friend 
Temple, “that my mode of biogra- 
phy, which gives not only a his- 
tory of Johnson’s visible progress 
through the world, and of his publi- 
cations, but a view of his mind in his 
letters and conversations, is the most 
perfect that can be conceived, and 
will be more of a Life than any work 
that has yet appeared.” Such a state- 
ment may be egotism, but it is not 


incompetence. Several writers had 
reported the conversations of great 
men, many had published collec. 
tions of letters, but nobody before 
Boswell had formed a distinct idea 
of combining them into a lifelike 
portrait; of depicting habits, talk, 
manners, disposition, and appear- 
ance, with the fullness and exact- 
ness of reality. “The incidental 
observations,” says Croker, “with 
which he explains or enlivens the 
dialogue, are terse, appropriate, and 
picturesque—we not merely hear 
his company, we see them.” 

Boswell’s appreciation of charac- 
ter was unsurpassed. His portraits 
not only of Johnson, but of the peo- 
ple grouped around his central fig- 
ure, are marked by the sharpest 
lines of individuality. Goldsmith, 
Garrick, Beauclerk, and others, are 
drawn with dramatic vividness. He 
was gifted with the unusual fac- 
ulty of being able to single out the 
characteristics peculiar to each per- 
son; and the value of his narrative 
is greatly increased by the fidelity 
of his representation. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds observed that every word 
of Boswell’s book might be depend- 
ed upon as if delivered upon oath. 
He never colored a scene, improved 
a story, polished a conversation, or 
sacrificed truth to effect. Not even 
his worship of Johnson could in- 
duce him to smooth down the oddi- 
ties of his hero. Hannah More 
begged that the Dictator might be 
drawn less rudely than life. “I will 
not cut off his claws,” Boswell re- 
plied, “nor make a tiger a cat, to 
please anybody.” 

It is paradoxical that a work 
which has conferred immortality 
upon Boswell should be the very 
ground with posterity for question- 
ing his abilities. That a fool should 
have written the greatest biography 
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in the language is hardly conceiva- 
ble. The work is rendered more 
entertaining by the foibles of its 
author, but its plan and execution 
are the result of artistic skill. Even 
Macaulay admits that it is destined 
to be read “beyond the Mississippi 
and under the Southern Cross, and 
as long as English exists either as 
aliving or a dead language.” It has 
become the delight of men who 
agree in scarcely anything else but 
in their admiration of it. Leigh 
Hunt records that when he was liv- 
ing at Genoa with Byron, and not 
getting on too well with him, “it 
was a jest between us that the only 
book that was a thorough favorite 
on both sides was Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. I used to talk of Johnson 
when I saw him disturbed, or when 
I wished to avoid other subjects.” 
The correspondence of Boswell 
exhibits him rather in his weakness 
than his strength. The contradic- 
tory elements of which his charac- 
ter was compounded came out more 
strongly if possible in his letters 
than elsewhere. The predominant 
subject is himself: his amours and 
his various matrimonial projects 
occupy a large portion of the whole; 
then his worldly schemes, his quar- 
rels with his father, his repentances 
and resolutions to amend, and his 
meditations upon this world and 
the next. When the letters to Tem- 
ple were first published, they were 
eagerly quoted as fresh proofs of all 
that had been said or imagined 
against their author. But no sane 
critic can so regard them on calmer 
consideration. They undoubtedly 
furnish abundant proof of the in- 
temperance and absence of self-re- 
spect, which have made Boswell’s 
name a name of reproach; but they 
also contain evidence of nobler mo- 
tives, and higher faculties than he 
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has been allowed by critics to pos- 
sess. 

Speaking of Boswell’s merits Sir 
William Forbes says: “I have known 
few men who possessed a stronger 
sense of piety or more fervent de- 
votion (tinctured, no doubt, with 
some little share of superstition, 
which had probably been, in some 
measure, fostered by his intimacy 
with Dr. Johnson), perhaps not al- 
ways sufficient to regulate his imagi- 
nation or direct his conduct; yet 
still genuine and founded both in 
his understanding and his heart.” 
Despite his social offenses, which 
may be explained by a certain blunt- 
ness of perception, he was an agree- 
able member of society. He was 
full of good humor and vivacity, 
and was a splendid mimic. He had 
a large stock of topics, which he 
could illustrate with admirable 


images. Many apt metaphors might 


be selected from his letters or jour- 
nals, as when he compares himself, 
on the occasion of his introducing 
Johnson to Paoli, to an isthmus con- 
necting two great continents; or his 
remark in allusion to the Duchess 
of Hamilton’s rebuke that, when he 
recollected that his punishment was 
inflicted by so dignified a beauty, 
he had that kind of consolation 
which a man would feel who is 
strangled by a silken cord; or his 
argument that a man who is not 
easily made drunk is most injured 
by drinking: “A fortress which soon 
surrenders, has its walls less shat- 
tered than when a long and obsti- 
nate resistance is made.” This 
quickness of fancy enlivened his 
conversation and made him wel- 
come in almost any company. It is 
gratifying to remember that there 
was one great man by whom Bos- 
well’s merits were liberally allowed. 
It was through the influence of Sir 
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Joshua Reynolds that he was ap- 
pointed secretary for foreign corre- 
spondence to the Royal Academy. 
In the list of its honorary officers 
his name follows those of Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and Gibbon. 

The interest attaching to Bos- 
well’s name arises chiefly from his 
masterpiece, and any particulars re- 
specting it are welcome. Comment- 
ing on the work of revision and 
verification after the book had been 
finished, he says: “You cannot 
imagine what labor, what perplex- 
ity, what vexation I have endured in 
arranging a prodigious multiplicity 
of materials, in supplying omis- 
sions, in searching for papers buried 
in different masses, and all this be- 
sides the exertion of composing and 
polishing: many a time have I 
thought of giving it up. However, 
though I shall be uneasily sensible 
of its many deficiencies, it will cer- 


tainly be to the world a very valu- 
able and peculiar volume of biog- 
raphy.” 
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When criticism has done its 
worst, the outstanding fact remains 
that Boswell has provided us with 
one of the most entrancing books 
in literature. There are some dull 
pages, especially in the early part, 
where personal experience did not 
inspire or help the writer; but we 
rarely fail very soon to light upon 
something that is entertaining and 
stimulating. Boswell’s Life of John- 
son soon becomes one of the most 
fingered of all our books, one of 
those which never loses its fresh- 
ness or its humanity; and this is 
due as much to the amiable biogra- 
pher, as to the straight and stal- 
wart soul of his hero. Even the 
highly provocative Macaulay could 
write: “Homer is not more de- 
cidedly the first of heroic poets, 
Shakespeare is not more decidedly 
the first of dramatists, Demos- 
thenes is not more decidedly the 
first of orators, than Boswell is the 
first of biographers. He has no 
second.” 


CONSOLATION 


By Sister M. BERNETTA 


R always there will be the sudden turning, 
And there beneath the cottonwood, your ghost, 
Or on the stair, or with the roses burning 
Beside the walk. Just when I need you most 
Somehow a poplar shadow will assume 
The shape of you, or one hydrangea nod 
As you did when you spoke. O none but God 
Could light me candles through the friendless gloom, 
Could leave me you in every tree and bloom— 
And I, though slow of wit and long in learning, 
Find in His nature signs to still my yearning. 





REALISM AND REALITY 
A Plea for Truth in Fiction 


By MICHAEL KENT 


N eminent French writer has 
declared that, if one were to 
judge solely from the evidence pre- 
sented by contemporary American 
fiction, one would be forced to con- 
clude that life in the United States 
in the twentieth century is a fore- 
taste of hell. 

Certainly it is true that writers 
who undertake to deal seriously 
with the contemporary scene have 
painted anything but an attractive 
picture of the country which has 
had the most and the best of every- 
thing, in the age of greatest progress 
and enlightenment. 

Who, knowing America only from 
the works of Faulkner, Caldwell, 
Hemingway, Steinbeck, Farrell, 
would choose to live in the society 
they depict, made up of a popula- 
tion divided between the victims of 
brutality and the perpetrators of it, 
animated only by the desire to 
escape cruelty or to inflict it? Who 
would select for his companions the 
dull and pompous hypocrites of 
Sinclair Lewis, the dull and brittle 
snobs of J. P. Marquand? Who 
would elect to make his home in a 
country inhabited by degenerates, 
defectives, brutes, madmen, per- 
verts, thugs, tramps, rascals, social 
and domestic tyrants, economic and 
political dictators, dullards, snobs, 
and bores? And, according to the 
works of our foremost modern 
Writers, a resident of America would 
be forced to choose his associates 
solely from these—of whom, surely, 
is the kingdom of hell. 


It is no exaggeration to say that 
contemporary American literature 
is a literature of sadism. Cruelty 
pours from its pages, like water 
from a dripping sponge. Cruelty in 
all its forms: the terrible invisible 
cruelty (so expertly analyzed by 
Katherine Ann Porter) inflicted by 
parents on children, by friend on 
friend, by husbands and wives on 
each other; the physical brutality 
(in which Caldwell and Faulkner 
specialize) of lynchings, fights, 
riots, burnings, bludgeonings, hang- 
ings, shootings; the slower but 


equally relentless torture (depict- 


ed by all these writers) that results 
from economic evils, whether hu- 
man or natural in origin: starva- 
tion, accident, degeneracy, disease; 
cruelty, in short, of every conceiva- 
ble variety, domestic, social, sexual, 
physical, mental; cruelty entering 
into and disfiguring every human 
relationship, administered to the 
reader without anesthetic and with- 
out hope of relief. 

Such is the picture of contempo- 
rary American life presented by 
these writers, and it is the only pic- 
ture they present. If it be true— 
and it is precisely the claim of this 
fiction to show life, not as the ro- 
manticists imagine or wish it to be, 
but as it is—the comment of the 
French man of letters is amply 
justified. 

It is a literature, certainly, which 
contains no hint of heaven. It takes 
no account of spiritual forces; it 
does not even admit their existence. 
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The characters in this fiction have 
no minds to cultivate, no souls to 
nourish; they have only bodies, 
which engross their attention to the 
exclusion of all other interests, ex- 
cept the bodies of others. 

It is a literature wholly without 
religion. Reading this literature, 
one would be forced to conclude 
that there is no such thing: or, if 
there was formerly, it is now obso- 
lete. Churches are relics—vestigial 
organs in American social evolution, 
hangovers from a more backward 
age, patronized, if at all, by thwart- 
ed, unlovely spinsters; by unctuous, 
self-righteous hypocrites; by sour 
moralists, by weaklings and escap- 
ists—but never by the bright, the 
intelligent, the attractive, who, in- 
deed (if this literature be true), are 
to be found neither in church nor 
out of it, nor anywhere in these 
United States at all. And such 
churches as still continue to func- 
tion, do so under the ministry of 
disreputable priests, or charlatans 
and buffoons of the stamp of Elmer 
Gantry. 

This is the picture of the contem- 
porary scene, as realists for the past 
quarter of a century have painted 
it. There is no doubt that the ar- 
tists who have drawn this picture 
are motivated by sincerity in their 
reaction against the moonlight and 
roses type of fiction; there is no 
doubt of their honesty in attempt- 
ing to penetrate the disguise of ap- 
pearances and reveal the truth, 
however brutal and shocking the 
disclosure may be. Let it be will- 
ingly granted that they have ren- 
dered a service to letters in destroy- 
ing the Horatio-Algerian literary 
myth, so long and tenaciously held, 
even by those who would have 
scorned to read the rubbish which 
generated and perpetuated it: the 


myth which represented America as 
the great democratic Utopia where 
everybody had an equal chance, 
where all men were brothers and 
double - dealing was _ impossible, 
where the bootblack could rise to 
be millionaire through sheer honest 
merit and inevitably married the 
parlor maid for her beauty and vir- 
tue. A terrible truth is preferable 
to a pretty falsehood. These writ- 
ers have gone out of their way to 
avoid the greater evil and they have 
nobly succeeded. 

Nor can it be denied that the pic- 
ture they have painted is partly 
true. It is true in showing, behind 
the false front of a complacent so- 
ciety, a class wretched, oppressed, 
downtrodden; true in revealing the 
viciousness and brutality of their 
oppressors; true in reproducing the 
outcasts and derelicts of society, the 
underworld and half-underworld, a 
roving population of vagrants and 
bums, neglected or preyed on by 
those whose obligations of good for- 
tune and citizenship demand that 
they improve the lot of the unfor- 
tunate; true in depicting vice and 
degeneracy in close proximity to 
hypocritical gentility, which by its 
indifference fosters the evils it 
should rather correct; true in ex- 
posing the terrible inadequacy of 
most modern religious bodies to 
cope satisfactorily with these prob- 
lems. It is even true in suggesting 
that religion itself is largely a thing 
of the past. 

Religion has, indeed, faded out to 
a considerable extent from the 
modern American scene. It now 
occupies a place vastly inferior to 
that which it used to hold in Ameri- 
can social life. The reaction against 
religion which followed the first 
World War was carried to unprece- 
dented lengths. To believe in God 
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became, almost over night, a sign 
of mental inferiority; to go to 
church branded one a social and in- 
tellectual outcast. The revolt from 
religion was led by professors, 
championed by scientists, support- 
ed by the intelligentsia and by so- 
ciety as a whole. It was dramati- 
cally upheld in a memorable public 
debate in which the claims of evo- 
lution, proving a wholly material 
origin and development for man, 
were vindicated beyond question, 
and the defense of man’s spiritual 
origin and nature went down in 
ignominious defeat. Before the mat- 
ter was finally settled, and while 
there was still a possibility that God 
had created man in His likeness, the 
question was frequently asked, “Are 
you on the side of the angels or the 
monkeys?” 

Those who asked this question 
did not know that a relationship 
even lower than the monkeys was 
predicated for man many centuries 
before Darwin and Darrow, by a 
foremost exponent of the faith this 
relationship was supposed to dis- 
credit: “Man shares something with 
every creature. With stones, he 
shares the fact of being; with trees, 
of living; with animals, of feeling; 
with angels, of thinking.” 

But for sophisticates, most of 
whom had never heard of St. Greg- 
ory, the question was rhetorical 
merely. What man or woman of 
intelligence would claim relation- 
ship with an angel if he could trace 
his descent from a monkey? Who 
would acknowledge God for his 
Father if he could prove he was 
sired by an ape? The ancient 
genealogy, which indicated a super- 
natural origin and paternity for 
man, was laid aside with shame, 
and experts drew up a new family 
tree, in the branches whereof men 
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now pointed triumphantly to their 
recently discovered forebears, skip- 
ping, gibbering, and delousing them- 
selves. It was a proud and mem- 
orable day when the human species, 
so long deceived into claiming a 
divine heritage and destiny, learned 
once and for all (on the final ver- 
dict of Clarence Darrow) that man 
began as a baboon and must end 
as Babbitt. 

Thus the procedure commonly 
followed by the newly rich has been 
reversed. He who may justly claim 
a coat-of-arms and a royal lineage 
tears up his title to nobility and 
boasts that he is descended, not from 
swineherds, but from swine. 

And the serious literature of the 
past quarter-century has amply sup- 
ported this claim. Whether or not 
this literature shows American life 
to be a foretaste of hell, at least it 
reveals man as worthy of his new- 
found heritage. 

This literature has given us real- 
ism: has it given us reality? It has 
destroyed a myth: has it put truth 
in its place? 

In a court of law, it is not enough 
to swear to tell the truth, or even 
nothing but the truth. A just ver- 
dict can be rendered only on the 
basis of the whole truth. A partial 
truth, though not deliberately dis- 
torted, is nevertheless as false as a 
downright lie. To base a decision 
on only half the evidence, though 
that half be true, is to risk injustice. 

What, then, is the truth—that is, 
the whole truth? Is life in modern 
America a foretaste of hell? If not, 
some elements must be wanting 
from the literature which so repre- 
sents it. What are they? 

In current literature, all evidence 
that man has a rational intellect, 
and occasionally uses it for other 
than mean or sordid ends, is care- 
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fully suppressed. Is the picture 
which results from this suppression 
valid? Is the gray monotone of 
dullness and cruelty relieved by no 
flashes of light? Are there in all the 
country no men or women of wit, 
intelligence, attractiveness, with 
whom one would wish to spend an 
evening—prompted by neither greed 
nor lust nor social ambition, but 
simply for the pleasure of their con- 
versation and company? If there 
are such people, why do they never 
appear in the pages of serious fic- 
tion? Are they not as real, not as 
truly a part of the “American 
scene,” as degenerates and brutes 
and bores? Admittedly they may 
be a minority; but if they exist at 
all, a reproduction of life which 
pretends to be honest, and at the 
same time ignores them, cannot be 
true. 

No picture of life, whatever its 
period or setting, could pretend to 
truth which did not include suffer- 
ing, both bodily and mental, from 
a multitude of causes and in multi- 
ple forms. Descriptions of the pure- 
ly physical aspects of suffering are 
always depressing; accounts of bru- 
tality may be revolting in the ex- 
treme. In contemporary American 
fiction such scenes abound: an- 
guished representations of flinch- 
ing terror, of cringing and agony, 
of meanness and mutilated flesh. 
The reader is tortured with the vic- 
tims, as the author intends he shall 
be; nor is the torture lessened when 
the cruelty is mental. Nevertheless, 
a story of suffering, even of cruelty 
deliberately inflicted, need not be 
sordid. It may, indeed, shine like 
the rainbow; it may glow and kin- 
dle with light. It may exalt the 
reader, not depress him; it may be a 
source of inspiration, not of horror 
and revulsion. The difference lies 


in the one who suffers. If he is a 
brute or a coward—if the author 
uses the fact of his suffering to re. 
veal a tortured body and terrified 
soul—he will drag the reader with 
him in his suffering to hell. On the 
other hand, if the victim, whether 
of man’s brutality or of adverse cir- 
cumstances, be a hero, the story of 
his suffering will lose much, if not 
all, of its horror. The physical de- 
tails may be identical, but the reac- 
tion of the reader will be very dif- 
ferent. Only by suffering, or the 
threat of it, can heroism be revealed. 
And the revelation of heroism is 
a foretaste — preview, rather — of 
heaven. 

But there is no heroism in con- 
temporary fiction. The leading 
male character is invariably ordi- 
nary, usually despicable, frequently 
worse: and his female counterpart 
is a match for him. Of brutes and 
cowards there are plenty, but of 
heroes and heroines, not one. 

Can the same be said of the life 
which this fiction purports to rep- 
resent? Dick the Bootblack may 
have been a myth; but is Studs 
Lonigan the only reality? 

Finally, it is pertinent to inquire 
whether the picture is accurate as 
regards religion. Does religion still 
exist in America? If so, to what 
extent and in what forms and mani- 
festations? What effect does it 
have on national life as a whole 
and on the lives of individuals? 
What kind of people go to church, 
how many, and for what reasons? 
And, especially, what kind of men 
are priests and ministers of re 
ligion? Why do they choose that 
calling? What influence do they 
have on others? What influence 
does their religion have on them? 

If religion enters more promi- 
nently into the contemporary scene 
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than modern fiction would lead us 
to suppose, these questions become 
immediately relevant. Serious 
writers have ignored these questions 
altogether, or answered them in 
sweeping denunciations such as Sin- 
clair Lewis delivered himself of in 
Elmer Gantry. 

In neither case is the whole truth 
revealed. Religion has, indeed, lost 
much of its following and prestige; 
nevertheless, even in America, one- 
half the population claims affilia- 
tion with some Church, and several 
thousand young men are ordained 
annually to the ministry and priest- 
hood. Are these sixty million 
church members divided between 
thwarted, unlovely spinsters and 
effeminate hypocrites? Are all 


ministers charlatans and fakers, 
all priests drunkards and _liber- 
tines? 

Undoubtedly the charges brought 


against churchmen and _ church- 
goers are in some cases, and to a 
certain extent, true. Opportunists 
find in the ministry an easy road to 
self-advancement; priests some- 
times break under the burdens they 
have assumed; the smug and self- 
righteous, the thin-blooded and 
tight-lipped, the unloved and un- 
lovely, go to church, and by so do- 
ing become confirmed in their pride 
and rigidity and unloveliness. There 
have been Pharisees in every land, 
in every age. This is true: but is it 
the whole truth? Elmer Gantry 
may be true: was Phillips Brooks a 
myth? 

A comparison, then, of the litera- 
ture which presents life in contem- 
porary America as a foretaste of 
hell, and that life as we actually 
see it and know it, leads to the con- 
clusion that from that literature 
some pages are missing. Not all 
men (even in America) are degen- 


erates, perverts, scoundrels, sadists, 
dullards, half-wits, bores. There 
are some intelligent, some gifted, 
some bright, some attractive; some 
with whom it is a pleasure, even an 
inspiration, to associate. The sad 
gray garment of life is woven 
through (even in America) with the 
silver thread of wit, the golden 
thread of beauty; the iron chains of 
human bondage are set, here and 
there, with the jewels of sincerity, 
disinterestedness, even heroism. A 
literature which ignores this truth 
errs as far in one direction as the 
gilt and tinsel sentimentality, the 
paste-diamond romanticism of es- 
capist fiction, has erred in the other. 
Truth demands thaty cruelty and 
vice, stupidity and meanness, ava- 
rice and hypocrisy, be recognized 
for what they are, for all that they 
are, but for no more than they are. 
An account of life is less than the 
whole truth, and therefore untrue, 
that fails to recognize and include 
the opposite qualities of intelli- 
gence, sincerity, beauty, heroism, 
whenever and wherever they are to 
be found: and of such is the king- 
dom of heaven. 

That literature is true which 
shows man sinking to the level of 
the animals, and even below the ani- 
mals. Man enjoys the privilege of 
so debasing himself if he chooses, 
and all too often he does so choose. 
A literature which omits to record 
this choice and its consequences is 
patently false. 

But neither is it true unless it 
shows man climbing, as on occa- 
sion he does, to heights beyond the 
reach of the most agile ape: heights 
to which he could never aspire, 
much less ascend, except for his 
divine inheritance and royal ances- 
try, his kinship with the angels and 
likeness to God. 
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The Conspiracy of Silence 


By CHRISTOPHER BURGESS 


CCORDING to our Catholic cate- 
chism one may be an accessory 
to another’s sins “by silence.” This 
culpable silence, which in our in- 
dividual lives makes us partakers 
of others’ transgressions, is even 
more dangerous in political life and 
international relations, where the 
victims of it are whole nations. 
Today we are witnessing a great 
conspiracy of silence, one of whose 
victims is the Catholic Church. 
While popular attention is centered 
on such great political matters as 
Iran, China and the UN, the West- 
ern World either doesn’t know, or 
chooses to ignore, the religious per- 
secution of the Catholic Church in 
the Russian zone. Their Eminences, 
Cardinals Spellman and Tisserant, 
both have publicly condemned the 
persecution of the Uniate Catholic 
Church in Eastern Europe; a perse- 
cution which is really the liquida- 
tion of the Eastern Rite in Europe. 
We look in vain for press comment 
on their statements. They appear to 
have been voices crying in the wil- 
derness. Even our Catholic press has 
not treated the matter in proportion 
to its importance. The reason for 
this conspiracy of silence, and for 
this Catholic lack of indignation, is 
that the public does not realize how 
much is at stake. This persecution 
is no less important than the so- 
called great events currently ab- 
sorbing public consideration. The 
Catholic press in England, realizing 
the crucial importance of the mat- 
ter, has tried in every way to break 
this conspiracy of silence. 


How can it be done? Is it enough 
insistently to publish facts concern- 
ing this persecution, the publication 
of which would amount to an accu- 
sation of the Soviet government? 
No, it is not enough. We must also 
try to find other ways to stop this 
persecution and to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of our Catholic brethren. 
Even the rulers in the Kremlin are 
susceptible to the persuasion of uni- 
versal condemnation. The plight of 
our Uniate brethren must become 
the greatest concern of the Roman 
Catholic Church throughout the 
whole world. But even that is not 
enough. Soviet rulers have dared 
to start this persecution because of 
our policy of allowing, by our 
silence, the breaking of fundamen- 
tal principles of international law. 
By our acquiescence we have ex- 
posed the Catholics in the Soviet 
zone to Russian extermination. We 
cannot deny our responsibility for 
having allowed the destruction of 
the basic principles of international 
law. We justified our conduct by 
the necessity of winning the war, 
our so-called “political realism,” 
which became so popular. Now the 
war is over. It is our moral duty 
not only to repair physical destruc- 
tion, not only to save people from 
starvation, but also to restore the 
principles which were forgotten or 
destroyed in the name of expedi- 
ency. 


The evolution of international law 
has always advanced in two direc- 
tions: Toward the elimination of 
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war as a means of regulating inter- 
national conflicts; toward surround- 
ing actual war with such limitations 
as to reduce its power of destruc- 
tion. 

These limitations are commonly 
known as the rights of war. As we 
know, the United States entered into 
the First World War because these 
rights of war were broken by Ger- 
many. During the Second World 
War Russia also broke many of the 
rights of war. Unfortunately some 
of these breaches were accepted in 
silence, in line with our policy of 
expediency. 

The famous Hague Regulations 
form a sort of codex of the rights of 
war, aimed both at diminishing its 
destructive force and at localizing 
conflicts. The regulations are based 
on a sharp distinction between the 
state of war and the state of peace. 
They define the rights of military 
occupants over conquered territory 
and populations. In Wheaton’s 
classical work on international law, 
we read: 


“The rights of occupancy, then, 
cannot be co-extensive with those 
of sovereignty. They are due to the 
military exigencies of the invader, 
and consequently are only provi- 
sional. The local inhabitants do not 
owe the occupant even temporary 
allegiance; and the national char- 
acter of the locality is not legally 
changed.” 1 


United States policy adopted the 
thesis that “mere military occu- 
pancy, during the course of war, 
does not bring about even a tem- 
porary annexation of the territory 
of the occupying power. The his- 
torical position of the United States 


1 Wheaton’s Elements of International Law. 
Enlarged and rewritten by A. Berriedale Keith. 
m, 1929. Sixth English edition. P. 781. 
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on this question was carefully de- 
scribed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in its decision in the 
case of De Lima v. Bidwell.” ? 

Acquisition of territory can take 
place only by peace treaty, made by 
the treaty-making power or the leg- 
islative authority, and “it is not a 
part of the power conferred upon 
the President by the declaration of 
war. His duty, and his power, are 
purely military.” * 

Commenting on the disregard of 
the Hague Regulations in the First 
World War, Professor Paul Fau- 
chille said that “whereas the allies 
on the whole respected the sover- 
eignty of the states whose territory 
they occupied, Germany and her al- 
lies treated as conquered territory 
the regions which they occupied.” ¢ 

In the aforementioned Wheaton, 
some German violations of the regu- 
lations are cited, followed by this 
comment: “. . . wholly inexcusable 
on any ground was the effort of Ger- 
many during military occupation to 
destroy the unity of Belgium, and 
the consequential division of the 
territory into two administrative 
districts for this purpose. Equally 
improper was the effort to convert 
the University of Ghent into a Flem- 
ish institution, though the plea was 
put forward that it was necessary 
to conciliate the Flemish popula- 
tion.” 5 

Concerning the policy of the Czar- 
ist government of that time, the 
same author writes: “The Russians 
were equally unjustified in their in- 
terference in the schools and lan- 

2 The Law of Nations, by Marcellus Donald 
A. R. von Redlich. P. 201. 


sIbid. Pp. 199, 200 (in the discussion by 
Chief Justice Taney of the case of Flamming 
vs. Page). 

4 Traité de Droit International Public, Paris, 
1921. P. 216, 


6 Wheaton’s Elements of International Law. 
P. 790. 
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guage of instruction in Lemberg.” ¢ 
It is strange that the author should 
mention only this fact, since it was 
the least important of the Czarist 
attempts at Russification by force, 
which were applied after the occu- 
pation of Galicia in 1914. 

We must remember that it was 
the Russian government, under 
Czar Nicholas II., which initiated 
the Hague Conference, and that the 
Conference owed its merit in large 
part to the Russian representatives. 
At the same time the Russian gov- 
ernment was responsible for break- 
ing these regulations when it started 
this Russification policy. Its most 
conspicuous efforts were in the do- 
main of religion and education. The 
late Archbishop Sheptitsky, along 
with hundreds of priests, was de- 
ported into Russia. The Russian 
government sent into Galicia Ortho- 
dox missionaries, headed by a Met- 
ropolitan. They, under the protec- 
tion of the military occupation, 
started the persecution of the Uniate 
Church. 

William Henry Chamberlin, in his 
history of The Ukraine: A Sub- 
merged Nation says: “Russian arm- 
ies drove into Galicia and occupied 
Lwow in 1914. Czar Nicholas II. 
visited the captured city and re- 
ferred to an ‘indivisible Russia,’ 
which would extend as far as the 
Carpathians. The pro-Russian fac- 
tion in the city denounced the Ukra- 
nian Separatists. The newly ap- 
pointed Russian Governor-General, 
Count Bobrinskoy, made the mis- 
take of trying to reclaim the adher- 
ents of the Uniate Church to the 
Orthodox faith. The Uniate Metro- 
politan Count Sheptitsky was ban- 
ished to Russia” (p. 35). 

Mr. Chamberlin has very politely 
designated Count Bobrinskoy’s ac- 

¢ Ibid. P. 790. 


tion a “mistake,” in view of the fact 
that it was indecisive for the destiny 
of Galicia and the Uniate Church 
there; the Russians having been ex- 
pelled by German advance. Now 
this “mistake” is being repeated un- 
der Stalin-Molotov policy, and is un- 
fortunately supported by the silence 
of the Allied leaders. 


Nobody who really knows the 
ideological basis of Soviet policy 
can be surprised that the Soviet 
Government is flagrantly breaking 
the Hague Regulations to which it 
has subscribed. According to the 
teaching of Marx, Engels and Lenin 
there is no real difference between 
the states of peace, war and revolu- 
tion. They are all merely means of 
obtaining the final goal of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. The 
German-Soviet agreement signed at 
Moscow, September 28, 1939, pro- 
vided for the division of Poland be- 
tween Hitler Germany and Stalin- 
ist Russia. It was an open violation 
of the Hague Regulations. Another 
violation was the election and plebi- 
scite held in Polish territory on the 
question of the transfer of such ter- 
ritory to the U.S.S.R. It is unneces- 
sary to point out that a similar 
violation occurred when Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia were incor- 
porated into the U.S.S.R. Though 
none of these acts was recognized 
as legal by the Allied powers, this 
non-recognition has not hindered 
the Russian government or the 
Kremlin leaders. They have treated 
occupied countries as parts of the 
Russian state; they have changed 
their social, legal and economic 
structures; they have destroyed re- 
ligious life; and they have deported 
millions of citizens into Russia. All 
protests were treated as scraps of 
paper. As we know now, they paid 
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special attention to destroying re- 
ligious life, deporting the most 
active members of Catholic organ- 
izations, laymen as well as priests. 
Subsequent German occupation 
merely replaced the Soviet extermi- 
nation policy by a similar German 
policy of extermination. The same 
methods were applied in the name 
of different principles. 

In the Polish-Soviet agreement 
signed in London on July 30, 1941, 
we read: “ ... the Government of 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics recognizes the Soviet-Ger- 
man treaties of 1939 as to terri- 
torial changes in Poland as having 
lost their validity.” 

From this declaration it would be 
reasonable to conclude that all acts 
of incorporation were nullified and 
that Poland would receive full 
rights over its own territory and its 
citizens before September 1, 1939. 
But the Soviet Government has its 
own logic. It conjured up an ethni- 
cal principle, declaring that only 
Poles are recognized as Polish citi- 
zens, whereas Ukrainians, Jews and 
White Russians are Soviet citizens. 
Russia replaced the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov line by the Curzon Line, 
then created a Quisling-Polish gov- 
ernment which—supported by the 
Russian NK WD—took over Poland 
and became really the sovereign 
power there. All the above-men- 
tioned violations of international 
law were approved, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the famous Yalta declara- 
tions. For better understanding of 
the importance of the Yalta docu- 
ment, we must make a careful 
analysis of some of its ideas. 


The Yalta declaration constitutes 
a major violation of the principles 
of international law. Two states- 
men, who lacked even the power to 
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decide questions of berders and 
forms of government in respect to 
their own countries, assumed these 
powers in regard to other sovereign 
states; in regard to their allies, 
Poland, Yugoslavia and China. They 
disregarded the fact that res inter 
allios acta are not valid. Their ex- 
cuse, that their action was neces- 
sary for reasons of military expedi- 
ency, is irrelevant, especially since 
these matters belong in principle to 
the peace table and are not suscepti- 
ble to wartime solution. The Allied 
chiefs disregarded the sharp dis- 
tinction international law makes 
between the state of peace and the 
state of war. It is sometimes 
argued that the Yalta agreement was 
not final, and that the peace con- 
ference of all the Allies will have 
the opportunity to change it. This 
is not a valid argument, because: 
The Yalta decisions have already 
been acted upon, especially by Rus- 
sia, which has followed them to 
their final conclusion; and the peace 
conference representatives from the 
effected states within the Russian 
zone will be mere puppets, as every- 
body acknowledges. 

The lack of logic in the decisions 
of the Yalta Conference is striking- 
ly evident when we consider the fact 
that whereas neither the United 
States nor Great Britain recognized 
the plebiscite and the incorporation 
of the eastern part of Poland and 
the three Baltic countries into the 
U.S.S.R., nevertheless these Allied 
powers have silently acquiesced in 
the effects of these incorporations: 
the Soviet-Quisling governments, the 
bilateral pacts imposed by the So- 
viet, the deportation and transfer of 
populations, and all other Soviet ac- 
tion taken in these countries. 

Completely under the domination 
of the Kremlin are: Lithuania, Lat- 
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via, Estonia, Eastern Poland, Bess- 
arabia and Bukovina, Moldavia and 
Carpatho - Ukraine; which all to- 
gether comprise 168,163 square 
miles of territory and about 23 mil- 
lion inhabitants, more than half of 
whom are Catholics. Theoretically 
the Allies, de jure, do not recognize 
their incorporation into Russia. 
However, silence gives consent. In 
fact, Mr. Churchill, in his recent 
New York speech, frankly admitted 
that the Allies gave these countries 
to Russia, and expressed surprise 
that Russia has since asked for 
more. 

No Allied representatives are al- 
lowed in these countries, so Russia 
has free rein. She is making all 
the political, religious, social and 
economic changes she wishes and 
the Allies must soon accept her 
changes as faits accomplis. The 
peace conference will have no real 
power to change anything. The 
Catholic Church is the chief victim 
of the Yalta transgression of inter- 
national law. The Latin Rite east 
of the Curzon Line in Poland has 
been wiped out by transfer of popu- 
lation; the Eastern Rite is being 
liquidated by forcing the Uniates to 
unite with Moscow. 

The sentence, “The three heads of 
Government consider that the east- 
ern frontier should follow the Cur- 
zon Line,” looks like an opinion 
rather than a formal decision. It 
has actually proved a death sen- 
tence for nations and churches, and 
is a gross violation of international 
law. 

The peace-makers of the Treaty 
of Versailles very carefully pro- 
tected even the cultural and re- 
ligious interests of minority groups 
wherever the treaty provided for the 
secession of territories. France de- 
clared that Alsace and Lorraine, 
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when returned to France, would be 
allowed to retain the Catholic char. 
acter of their schools and would not 
be subject to the French law sepa- 
rating Church and State, in this re. 
spect. The present Bishop of Stras- 
bourg has recently appealed to the 
French Assembly to respect this 
provision, saying: “France has 
given us her word that our educa- 
tional status will not be changed 
excepting in agreement with us.”' 

By contrast, the Allied chiefs at 
Yalta made no provision for protect- 
ing the rights even of majorities, let 
alone of minorities. 


The Holy Father, in his last allo- 
cution to the newly created cardi- 
nals, condemned the deportation of 
populations in strong words. Allied 
acceptance of large scale population 
transfer is one of the greatest con- 
temporary crimes against humanity 


and freedom. Mr. Eden, as Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, in defending 
this transfer, appealed to the inter- 
change of Greek and Turkish popu- 
lations made on the basis of the 
Treaty of Lauzanne in 1923—as a 
precedent. Apart from the morals 
of the Lauzanne agreement, we 
must point out that it affected only 
one and a half million people, as 
compared with tens of millions in- 
volved today. Furthermore, the in- 
terchange of population at that time 
was made under the aupices of the 
League of Nations and by its spe- 
cial settlement commission, under 
international control. Exceptions 
were made in the displacement pro- 
gram in favor of religious interests, 
Christian and Moslem. By way of 
contrast, the population transfers 
taking place now in the Russian 
zone of Eastern Europe lack out- 


7 By wireless to The New York Times. Dated 
March 16, 1946. 
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side control and are done in secret. 
Russia therefore has the opportu- 
nity to pursue its political aims in 
full and is liquidating all those she 
considers her enemies in the proc- 
ess. In many cases this transfer of 
population means complete destruc- 
tion of the moral and physical 
framework of the people’s lives. All 
this is the consequence of a short- 
sighted policy dictated only by con- 

siderations of military expediency. 


We, as Catholics, are involved in 
this situation in three ways: Be- 
cause of the breaking of interna- 
tional law, as this is essential to 
international order and a lasting 
peace; because of the spiritual and 
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physical suffering of the victim na- 
tions; because of the destruction of 
the Church in these countries. 

In consequence we must act in 
every way possible: We must pub- 
licize the unlawfulness of the Yalta 
Declaration, insisting on its revi- 
sion in accordance with interna- 
tional law. The Declaration has al- 
ready been condemned by the Hier- 
archy of the United States, and by 
their Eminences, Cardinals Tisser- 
ant and Spellman; we must partici- 
pate in organized efforts to restore 
the independence of these countries 
and their peoples; we must make 
every effort to help save the Catho- 
lic Church, Latin and Uniate, from 
extermination by the Russians. 


TO A PHILOSOPHER 


By HELENE MAGARET 


OW easily you take apart, 
In half a dozen ways, 
The logic of the man Descartes. 
Truly you merit praise. 


And yesterday, as subtly versed, 
Before the midnight struck, 
With clarity you had rehearsed 
The principles of Locke. 


You who enjoy so much to toss 

A mental stratagem, 

What will you do when you come across 
The road to Bethlehem? 
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Arthur Shearly Cripps 


By KATHERINE BURTON 


HE type of mind which is called 
Anglo-Catholic is difficult to un- 
derstand and even more difficult to 
sympathize with in at least two of 
its manifestations — one the para- 
mountly ritualistic, the other the 
paramountly argumentative. But 
there is a third type which does 
not arouse animosity or irritation, 
and which is easy to comprehend, 
since it is motivated by one thing 
and one thing only: love of God 
and of His Son, and a desire to 
see His kingdom furthered in this 
world. If ever reunion comes to 
pass, it will be such people who will 
bring it about, for they are selfless, 
and that above all is what is neces- 
sary for reunion; religious politics 
will not bring it about and that, un- 
fortunately, is what animates much 
of present day Anglo-Catholicism. 
But this utterly unworldly group is 
so intent on God that nothing else 
matters; they never trouble to argue. 
One of this small but important 
group is a missionary poet and mys- 
tic whose three small books of verse 
are prized possessions of mine. Il 
have tried to find out more about 
him, but his publishers seem able 
to tell very little. This much one 
knows: Arthur Shearly Cripps is 
an English clergyman, of the High 
Church persuasion, a missionary 
for many years in Rhodesia, South 
Africa, and his chief work there has 
been with the natives. 
He has written some prose too, 
and the locale of this has been al- 
ways the place he knows best: 


Mashonaland, an important outpost 
of the African British Empire. One 
of these books is called Scales of 
Passion, and it shows, in his own 
words, “the everlasting dissatisfac- 
tion of some souls with their own 
satisfactions.” The theme is of an 
Oxford man who lives in Africa and 
who is always lonely for his own 
land when he is in Africa but longs 
passionately to be back there when- 
ever he finds himself in London on 
leave. 

Another is called The Open Way, 
and it is concerned with an artist 
who came to visit in South Africa 
and planned to paint some pictures 
there. But he found little to work 
from, and when he happened to 
mention this to a clergyman who 
was just setting out for his yearly 
journey to distant missions, the lat- 
ter invited the artist to go with him. 
Then for the first time he saw, not 
the English who had taken the land, 
but the natives who had originally 
belonged there and who understood 
it, and he grew aware of the soul of 
a people. The missionary took him 
into poor little churches and showed 
him how true a vision of Christ these 
poor black folk had, deeper and 
truer than that of some who sat in 
pews in great city cathedrals. The 
journey ended, the artist painted for 
the missionary, as a thank-offering, 
a painting which would one day be 
placed in the Church of Africa 
which they both envisioned. The 
picture showed a wide hillside in 
Mashonaland, and through its cen- 
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ter ran a white ribbon of road. He 
called the painting “I am the Way.” 

The missionary was delighted and 
showed it to some people in the city. 
He was not sure they would under- 
stand it but he was certain they 
would admire its technique. Some 
did, but others—the type whom 
Cripps calls “one of the Chosen Brit- 
ish People’—complained that there 
ought to be something with some 
human interest in it, something like 
the bridge over Victoria Falls or the 
tomb of Cecil Rhodes. The story 
ends with the missionary’s remark 
to himself: that the man didn’t 
know what the painter and he knew 
about the secrets of the Way. 

There is a book of short stories 
too, called Fairylands Forlorn, 
whose locale is likewise Africa. 
Through these little tales runs al- 
ways the writer’s homesickness for 
England, his longing for Africa. He 
loves England with the deep warm 
love that Rupert Brooke gave it— 
a love of the heart. No matter how 
deeply he resents some phases of 
English rule, he loves his native 
land very greatly. But his soul’s 
longing is for Africa, for there lie 
his work, his duty, his chance to 
help forward the kingdom of God, 
and also, one feels, for undoing a 
little the harm which the selfish- 
ness of his own people has done 
the blacks. In England he is happy 
and comfortable. In Africa he is 
not, but he is in his soul’s home. 
There he walks in the Way. And 
always ahead of him on that Way 
he sees the Black Christ walking. In 
one lovely phrase he speaks of Him 
as Christ the Color-biind. 

He loves the Keble chapel at Ox- 
ford and more than once in his books 
he refers to that picture in brown 
shadows and yellow lights of Christ 
knocking at a door that has no 


latch, a door which must be opened 
from within. Yet the Christ he 
loves most dearly and to Whom he 
pours forth his poetry, so full of 
the practical mysticism of a St. 
Francis, is the neglected Black 
Christ of Africa. And that is why 
he could never be long at rest in 
his loved England, but yearned al- 
ways toward his adopted land, 
where he is often homesick but 
never soul sick. 

What he misses mostly in Ma- 
shonaland is the smallness and 
gentleness of England and its clime. 
He knows that the South African 
spring is lovely but that is the time 
when it is autumn at home, with a 
sheen on the stubble and red drift 
of beeches, and he misses in all the 
cloudless blue the gray tears of that 
other far away sky. Sometimes he 
yearns for a sky of “modest girth” 
instead of the vast desert sky, and 
he grows weary of palms and sighs 
for “one small brown moor” in- 
stead. Sometimes he vows: 


“Should I live Pll seek her 

Once my vows are paid; 

And should I die Ill haunt her, 
I being what God made.” 


There is no record in his verse 
that imperialism as such is against 
his principles. He is not so indif- 
ferent to political conditions as was, 
for instance, St. Peter Claver, who 
merely ministered to the black men 
in their misery but never tried to 
stop the slave trade itself. Mr. 
Cripps’ pity is vocal and sometimes 
bitter regarding these men who are 
often only beasts of burden for their 
conquerors. In a “Dirge for Dead 
Porters” he prays: “God pay these 
in kind our debts for transport and 
supply.” The squalid side of “ex- 
pansion”—the hardness, the cheat- 
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ing, the greed — fires him and he 
never ceases to hammer that Eng- 
land’s highest claim to sovereignty 
rests on a humane and disinterested 
interpretation of her responsibili- 
ties to subject races. He fights with 
golden words the greed for gain and 
for power which has motivated 
much of the treatment England has 
given her subject people in Africa. 

And again, always, in every de- 
frauded, abused native he sees the 
suffering Black Christ, rejected and 
broken by the white men. It is his 
own fault too, he feels, for he is one 
of these white men and so shares 
the blame as a Christian English- 
man. When the union with South 
Africa was accomplished and the 
dark-skinned inhabitants of that 
land got no equality from it, he 
wrote passionately: 


“Cover my fault, dark Patience, 
with a sigh; 
Accept, dear wounded Head, blame 
that may not amend.” 


And in another poem he wrote 
sadly: 


“That I should see, that I should 
know 

Whom ’tis they use that use Him 
so.”” 


He had dreamed that Home Rule 
would take care of the black peo- 
ple too, but when it came he saw 
that it was achieved at a great cost 
to them. He read with anger the 
complacent comment in the Rho- 
desian Herald in 1911: “It is antici- 
pated that in the course of another 
few days another batch of laborers 
will arrive for distribution. On 
Tuesday a batch of Mashonas was 
distributed among the farmers gen- 
erally.” 
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His retort to this—in verse form 
—was addressed to “A Certain Col- 
ony Reputed English”: 


“You gave the word, or rather 
winked the eye, 
And human cattle came, a docile 
band, 
Many and cheap, to till your alien’s 
land. 


“You boast your English birth. By 
fruits I know 
England’s true breed—dominion, 
state and shire— 
Freedom begat them stedfast, 
frank and slow. 
But you, that in such hasty stealth 
conspire 
To sell your children, other lin- 
eage show: 
Bastard you are and Commerce was 
your sire.” 


He was so angry to think that 
Englishmen were planning for what 
they appeared to consider the fallen 
state of the natives, the “redemptive 
mines” to labor in, that one of his 
poems is an appeal to Oxford schol- 
ars to save these poor blacks from 
the mining interests which will ex- 
ploit them. 

At one time, when a Lady Chapel 
was proposed as a Rhodes memo- 
rial, he burst into aroused verse: 


“Did this man bear our cross, en- 
dure our shame? 
What proven truths has he to tell 
the world? 
Was he so sure that they earth’s 
heirs would be?” 


Eastertide in Africa in the year of 
union seemed to Cripps a very sad 
time. There was none of the jus- 


tice he had expected for the black 
men: 
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“Pilate and Caiaphas 

They have brought this thing to 
pass, 

That a Christ the Father gave 

Should be guest within a grave. 


“Church and state had willed to last 

This tyranny not over past; 

His dark southern brows around 

They a wreathe of briars have 
bound; 

In His dark despiséd hands 

Writ in sores their writing stands.” 


And then the poet speaks of his own 
eagerness to help end the wrong: 


“By strait starlit ways I creep, 

Caring while the careless sleep; 

Bearing balms and flowers to crown 

That poor Head the stone holds 
down.” 


He knows that his own meager 
strength will never lift the stone. 
But just as surely he knows it will 
some day be lifted. Christ will 
mete out justice eventually: if He 
did it long ago with a scourge of 
small cords, He has the same 
strength today to act again. The 
time will come. 

Perhaps the thing that made the 
missionary, who knew his black 
people so well, most angry of all 
was when the African high im- 
perialism called them children and 
said they needed protection. All 
they evidently meant by this, he re- 
torted, was to “lock their land away 
and requite their work with the 
wages of a child,” and he charged 
that they were trying to 


“Tr 
His franchise out. You mildly mur- 
mur what 
Use has he for a vote? His needs 
are slight.” 


He spoke sadly of the different ways 
in which the government treats 
German adversaries and colored 
allies. The first they forgive, like 
Christians, because of the “blessed 
color-bond”; the others, who had 
helped them win the war, will only 
see built higher and more fast be- 
tween them and their allies the 
“blessed color-bar.” 

Mr. Cripps faces the fact of war 
but he is never reconciled to it and 
he can never see its value. When 
in the lake wars of Mashonaland he 
saw the blue and silver of the lakes 
and the blue and gold of the skies 
of Africa changed by the “venom- 
spit of the gun,” he felt that man 
had done little if all he could do 
was to come there, “rapt at his red 
Asperges, spraying the shore with 
blood.” He writes: 


“With every weary war the world 
has seen, 
The heart’s red pomps and hectic 
braveries 
Adorn but not amend the bitter- 
ness.” 


In the lake war there seemed only 
love of gain at work and men 
sweeping the world for “silver 
spoil.” His only comfort was that 
Christ was still near, just as He 
had been by the lake in peace: 


“His will is this our storm as that 
of old to still. 
Be comforted. His will is yet the 
same.” 


And his one impassioned prayer 
rings out: 


“Lord, win us Heaven on earth, by 
War of Yours, 
War down these hells on earth— 
these wars of ours.” 
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The guns that set fire to a native vil- 
lage and the smoke that rose from 
thatched roofs were “Satan’s thuri- 
bles,” and the sight of a ship de- 
stroyed in war made him feel 


“How much of toil those few blows 
bring to naught— 
Toil of the stitched seam and the 
shapen wood.” 


He seems to have a great admira- 
tion, to judge from various poems, 
for the Catholic missioners in 
Mashonaland, and there are charm- 
ing verses in praise of their work, 
and one rather mischievous one in 
which he asks: 


“Have I not learned—lambed in an- 
other fold— 

To honor Peter’s shepherding at 
last? 

Is this not Peter’s child—her an- 
cestry 

Proved by denials over and over 
again— 

Denials not betrayals of His love.” 


There is in Mr. Cripps’ verse 
often an echo of Blake and of Chris- 
tina Rossetti and now and then of 
Hopkins. But mostly it is definite- 
ly his own. His poetry is carefully 
worked out, and he has fine rhyme 
schemes. At heart he is a classicist, 
Oxford bred, who has never forgot- 
ten her teachings. To him Mashona- 
land is a spiritual Christian Arcady, 
and it is in the cadence of the Greek 


tongue that he sings of it. The Eng- 


lish Spectator, reviewing one of his 
books, said he is a poet of a wild 
land who never for a moment for- 
gets his classical tradition, a poet 
sensitive to all the subtleties of a 
virgin soil but at heart the classicist 
always. 

England was always his delight, 
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where on his infrequent leaves he 
was able 


“To talk the half moon down into 
the west, 

The east star almost up, to talk my 
best 

Of plow and books and bearing 
loads for men, 

And so to sleep.” 





And England was his sadness too— 
“a land for all its colors color- 
blind”—so that he was always glad 
to go back to the veld: 


“where men are few; 
Where peace is roused by each sun- 
rise anew, 
And God leans down from His lone- 
ly skies.” 


He was happy when he was back 
where “dark babe-burdened moth- 
ers” could be taught about Mary the 
Mother, where the little brown goat- 
herds learned from him to sing 
carols at Christmas to the “little 
Shepherd,” and where the black 
“poor-men brothers” prayed with 
him and Joseph by the Crib. 

As for the stone which held the 
Black Christ down in His grave in 
the land of Africa, that must be 
lifted, and it is to that task that he 
gives his life and his love: 


“If aught of worth be in my psalms, 

It in the Black Christ’s hands I 
lay— 

In those nail-grooved hoe -hard- 
ened hands 

He holds to me now every day, 

The Black Christ in Whose name I 
pray, 

Yet Who, O wonder, prays to me 

In wrong and need and contumely.” 


He knows, as the mystic always 
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knows it, the value of poverty, of Tis being scant and baked in haste 
hard work, of failure. Perhaps his Gives bread the true ambrosia’s 
loveliest lyric — “Via Mystica”’ — is taste. 
on this subject, and the lines sing 
in the heart long after one has read “Fire’s glow and sky’s roof-silver 
them with the eyes: rare 
Pay a day’s debts and leave to spare 
“Wear sandal wings of Venture’s 0’ weary nightfalls. Veld grass 
charm dry 
What time you flout the stings of For limbs’ rest may with rose 
Harm; leaves vie. 
Your head hold high amid the 
stars, “When the dusk’s deep, your way 
What time your feet wage foot unknown, 
sore wars; Hold the High Feast of the Alone; 
’Tis the long miles you parch and Wrapt in His own rich livery 
burn Of loneliness, trust Him to be 
That brackish brooks to nectar Both Way and lone wayfarer’s 
turn; Glee.” 


UCH humor as appears in our writing of today is . . . most fre- 

quently of that peculiarly American variety commonly desig- 
nated as “cockeyed.” Some of that humor is very funny, but there 
is something that is almost desperate about it, as if we found it 
necessary to go outside the ordinary situations of life to find any- 
thing over which we can easily smile. The more sophisticated our 
humor is—as in the case of James Thurber—the closer it borders 
on the tragic. And even when the tragic undertone is absent, the 
quality of it, except when it is completely zany and irresponsible, 
is likely to be wry, a little on the bitter side. This, after all, is not 
surprising. Humor of the heart-warming sort demands a measure 
of serenity and a pretty confident stance in life—attributes that are 
not too widely encountered nowadays. Tempo, too, I imagine, has 
something to do with it. In a time when the pace is swift, when 
the margins for leisure and reflection are cut down, wit and the satiri- 
cal thrust flourish more easily, and the quickly exploding wisecrack 
takes the place of pervasive humor. 


—J. Donatp Apams, in The New York Times, February 3d. 





UNLESS YOU’RE FOUND OUT 


By MARTIN STEVENS 


66X47 R. BRAIL,” said the Prosecu- 

tor, “please tell the Court in 
your own words what happened 
to Professor Fornay on August 
eighth.” 

Morton Brail’s thin dry lips 
opened, but before he could say the 
words he could feel the blush start- 
ing up again, the heat of it, the con- 
striction in his throat, the aware- 
ness of his hair roots, the moisture 
on his palms and the insides of his 
long flaccid arms. Resolutely avoid- 
ing all the eyes in the courtroom, 
he said tonelessly, “I murdered 
him.” 

“Will you relate the circum- 


stances surrounding this alleged. 


murder?” 


Brail sprang to his feet, quiver- 
ing, his eyes wide with fear. “I 
object to the use of the word ‘al- 


leged’! First degree murder car- 
ries a mandatory death sentence, 
and I demand that the word ‘al- 
leged’ be stricken from the record.” 

“Order.” The Judge rapped 
smartly with his gavel. “Mr. Brail, 
the Court is familiar with the laws 
of this State. Please proceed, Mr. 
Prosecutor.” 

The Prosecutor acknowledged the 
Judge’s order, looked sympatheti- 
cally at the Jury, and turned to the 
prisoner. 

“Mr. Brail, you were Alber For- 
nay’s assistant for some years, were 
you not?” 

“I was.” He sat taut on the front 
edge of the witness chair, elbows 
hugging his sides, hands clenched, 
an aching tension evident in narrow 
jaw and rounded shoulder. “I 


joined him at the time he was per. 
fecting the Fornay Device.” 

“And what was the Fornay De. 
vice?” The Prosecutor’s tone was 
one of patient encouragement, such 
as is used with a backward child. 

“It was a refinement of the then 
existing instruments used to meas- 
ure electric impulses. With his 
device, Fornay was able to measure 
the passage of current that accon- 
panies the stimulation of a nerve, 
the secretion of a gland, or even the 
process of conscious thought itself.” 

“Do you mean,” the Prosecutor's 
tone was ironical, “that he meas- 
ured thought?” 

“No, not thought. The electrical 
current of thought. But it was from 
these experiments that he got the 
clue that led to his greatest achieve- 
ment.” 

“And what was this achieve 
ment?” 

For a long moment there was no 
answer while Brail looked deep in- 
to space. And then the blush came 
again, and beat through the veins 
in his temple, and made his sallow 
face liverish with embarrassment. 
And when he spoke, it was with 
awe, and loathing, and despair. 

“Fornay created a detector of the 
mind inherent in all matter.” 

A ripple of what sounded like 
amusement went through the Jury, 
and the Prosecutor was smug as he 
said, “My dear Mr. Brail, do you 
really believe that such things 4 
stone and glass and iron have 
minds?” 

“Yes, you fool!” he was out of 
the chair again, shouting, his long 
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brow shining with sweat. “Mind— 
everywhere—all about you. In glass, 
and stone, and iron bars. Individ- 
ual minds—infinitesimal minds— 
thinking about themselves, and 
about you, and about me! Think- 
ing—always thinking.” 

He pinched his haunted eyes shut 
in an anguished grimace, and hud- 
dled down again, taut and constrict- 
ed, on the edge of the witness chair. 

Impersonally patient, the Prose- 
cutor waited for the tremors to pass, 
and then said, “Mr. Brail, you will 
have to control yourself. This 
Court is proceeding on your volun- 
teered statement that you murdered 
Professor Fornay. Our only evi- 
dence is that which you have sub- 
mitted. We are granting you every 
possible consideration, but this is a 
court of law and hysterics are out 
of place. Now let’s not digress. 
Try to think back to the afternoon 
of August eighth. Do you remem- 
ber clearly what happened then?” 

“Yes.” 


I re- 


Yes, I remember clearly. 
member the windowless laboratory, 
and the chrome and white glass 
tables reflecting the eerie green glow 


from the Audio-Perceptor. And I 
remember the radiant, cherubic 
face of Professor Fornay, in gay 
contrast to the somber Impervon- 
Black safety suit he was donning 
for the final check. He was exul- 
tant, and exuded good will. 

“Brail, my boy,” he cried jovial- 
ly, reaching up to clap an arm 
around my shoulders, “think of it. 
The demonstration and the under- 
standing of the mind in matter. 
Revolutionary! And not just for 
old crackpots like me. For every- 

Know what it’ll do for the 
man on the street? Huh?” 

“I can’t imagine its affecting him 
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either one way or the other,” I said. 

“Nonsense! No imagination. 
Look! It’s well enough to tell a 
man that all matter, living or life- 
less, is composed of the same units, 
but what does that mean to him? 
Nothing. Absolutely nothing. But 
when you can demonstrate to him, 
as we will, that the mind stuff is 
eternally present in the world stuff, 
then that makes him closer to, and 
familiar with, whatever environ- 
ment he finds himself in. Get it?” 

“No.”’ 

His bright blue eyes twinkled 
with enthusiasm, and his little 
brush of a goatee twitched up and 
down on his plump chin. 

‘“‘Dummy!’’ he cried. “With 
minds, provable minds, all around 
him, there will be an end to loneli- 
ness, for he will never be truly 
alone. He will see the presence of 
the thinking God in everything. 
There will be a great moral re- 
birth—” 

“Rats,” I interrupted him. “Now, 
who’s talking nonsense?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You’re talking as though there 
were an absolute morality to which 
all men would immediately sub- 
scribe if only it were revealed to 
them.” 

“You don’t think that, do you!” 
His brow furrowed, and his full 
little mouth pursed itself with 
thought. 

“I think men are governed by a 
selfish opportunism based on the 
principle that nothing is a crime un- 
less you’re found out.” 

His mouth tensed, and he looked 
hard at me. Then his face wreathed 
itself in its familiar smiles and he 
poked me hard in the ribs, burst- 
ing into laughter. 

“You fooled me! Ho, ho! Fora 
moment you had me going. What 
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a kidder.” He adjusted the safety 
suit helmet, the skull contactors, 
the polaroid goggles, and, still 
chuckling, waved at me to throw in 
the switch. Seating himself before 
the Audio-Perceptor as the low 
humming rose, he put his rubber 
clad hands at the multiple controls, 
his head and shoulders in the 
canopy-aperture, and sang out, “One 
final check, and we give the think- 
ing world a new tool.” 

The humming rose in pitch to in- 
audibility and the room became per- 
fectly silent. As I put on my safety 
suit for my turn at the controls, I 
was entirely calm. It would look 
like an accident. And it was so 
simple to have him die by his own 
invention, a machine so delicate in 
its operation, so penetrating, that 
with it we had read, had actually 
read the consciousness of the atoms. 
And so dangerous that it had been 
necessary to invent the repellent 


material, Impervon-Black, to pro- 


tect us from its lethal rays. For 
while those rays could analyze the 
thought content of inert matter, 
they could also destroy living tissue 
in a flash. 

He was taking longer on the tests 
than usual. Well, let him perfect 
everything for me. I would take 
my time in presenting the Audio- 
Perceptor to the world, and my way 
in reaping the benefits. The advent 
of the Fornay Device would bring 
dedications, banquets, financial of- 
fers, world acclaim to this stupid 
little fat man who would laugh 
them off, give the device away, and 
plunge back to the grind as penni- 
less as he had been before. And 
through it all there’d be no mention 
of the name Brail—no, no. Brail is 
only the assistant of the Great Man. 
No need to applaud him. Only For- 
nay. But this time— 
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He had risen from the ma 
and I started forward to take his 
place as usual, to check his findings, 
but he gestured for me to wait. He 
stood there facing the control board, 
his head oddly tilted to one side, his 
hands limp with indecision. Then, 
almost timidly, he took his place 
again, without a word of explana- 
tion. 

Suddenly my heart was pounding 
with the thought that perhaps he 
suspected. But suppose he did? 
What could he do? He was a little 
man, I had nothing to fear from him 
physically. But he could wreck the 
machine! 

I was being childish and I knew 
it. Case of nerves. Ridiculous to 
imagine he could know, could sus- 
pect anything. No one knew. The 
reason murderers were caught was 
that others knew about the murder, 
before or after the event. I had no 
associates, no confidants, I was 
known to be on the friendliest terms 
with the Professor, I had never 
emitted the least audible whisper 
that I was going to murder him. 
Well then, no one could know. 

Besides, the fool was too ingenu- 
ous, too filled with sweetness and 
light to suspect anyone or anything. 
Able to read thoughts in stone and 
glass and iron, but not those of the 
man who was going to murder him. 
He considered télepathy too un- 
dependable, too unscientific to 
spend his time on. But the Audio- 
Perceptor was worth his time, 
worth any time or anything—even 
murder. 

But he was taking so long, 9 
much longer than usual. Why? 
Could it be some newer, greater de- 
velopment, some additional discov- 
ery to add to the public stature of 
Brail? Of course, that must be it. 
Some unforseen potentiality, which 
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would send my name, as inventor, 
ringing down through the centuries. 

He withdrew his head and shoul- 
ders from the canopy-aperture, but 
as | started forward again he mo- 
tioned me to cut off the current. I 
did, grateful that my own hood 
masked my eagerness to learn what 
new importance was to be mine. 

“What’s the matter, Professor? 
Is it out of syne again?” I knew I 
sounded casual. 

Slowly he removed his hood and 
gloves, and started carefully polish- 
ing his bifocals, a thing he did only 
when extremely agitated. 

“The machine is more perfect 
than I had dared hope,” he said 
without exhilaration. “It has re- 
vealed an atomic sensitivity that 
would startle even you.” His tone 
was soft, and unaccountably sad. 

“Don’t you want me to check it?” 

“Have you ever noticed, Morton,” 


he continued with seeming irrele- 
vance, “the feeling of an old house, 
as though it retained the ‘presence’ 


of its past occupants? Or the bur- 
geoning impact of creation in the 
spring air? Or the awareness—the 
very odor of death, in a morgue?” 

A trickle of cold sweat ran down 
my sides. I managed only two syl- 
lables: “You—know!” 

“Yes,” he said, gently. 


“Mr. Brail,” the Prosecutor was 
impatient, “what happened on the 
afternoon of August eighth?” 

“I jammed in the switch and, pro- 
tected by my own safety suit, I 
thrust Professor Fornay’s bared 
head into the canopy-aperture of 
the Audio-Perceptor. He—his death 
was instantaneous.” 

“Go on.” 

“I overturned a small footstool by 
the body, and then phoned the 
emergency ward of the hospital, tell- 
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ing them when they arrived that 
Professor Fornay had stumbled over 
the stool and fallen against the ma- 
chine. Because of the secrecy with 
which our experiments had been 
conducted no one knew enough 
about the machine to question why 
the possibility of such an accident 
had been permitted.” 

“And you were not afraid your 
crime would be discovered?” 

“No. Not at first—” 


Not at first. Fornay had no fam- 
ily, no intimates save me. No one 
stood to lose anything by his death, 
and as I reported at once that the 
Audio-Perceptor had not been com- 
pleted, it appeared no one stood to 
gain anything either. 

My graveside manner was perfect. 
I had made the arrangements for 
the funeral, delivered just the right 
muted announcements to the Press, 
and after a decent interval reported 
to the Foundation interested in the 
Professor’s work that, admitting 
my abject incapacities, I would at- 
tempt to carry on in the Master’s 
place when I had sufficiently re- 
covered from the shock of his pass- 
ing. 

I needn’t have concerned myself 
—about people, that is. Everyone 
was solicitous, everyone was con- 
siderate, and my withdrawal into 
privacy was approved as fitting. 

That was the trouble—everything 
was too pat. I felt as secure with 
my secret as I had before, when no 
one but I could have known, and 
yet he knew. How did he know? 
And, since he knew, might not 
others know? 

I went over and over every detail. 
I had confided.in no one. I had 
written nothing. I had made no 
overt move; his cordiality toward 
me when he entered the laboratory 
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that day showed that. And yet, 
when he had turned away from the 
machine, he had known. Was it 
possible that the machine—that the 
atoms in the machine—no, no of 
course not! The idea was complete- 
ly absurd. Unthinkable. 

But was it? The entire experi- 
ment was concerned with thought, 
and with manifestations of thought 
heretofore deemed unthinkable. 
What was it he had said to me, 
about the feeling of an old house, 
as though it contained the “pres- 
ence” of those who had lived in it? 
Or the feel of death in a morgue? 
Did he mean that the thought vibra- 
tions of people could set up respond- 
ing vibrations in atoms, just as one 
piano string when struck sets up 
vibrations in another? And if so— 

What vibrations, then, were in 
that room—in that machine? Not 
the Professor’s, for his mind at the 
time must have been purely a re- 
ceptive blank, every energy bent on 
receiving, not projecting. But mine 
—mine was bent on physical vio- 
lence—on the annihilation of the 
Professor. Was it possible that the 
intensity of my thought could have 
projected itself into the response 
mechanism of the atoms? I had to 
know. 


“Gentlemen of the Jury, as you 
can see, the defendant, Mr. Brail, 
has difficulty in following even a 
simple line of questioning,” the 
Prosecutor was saying, smoothly 


and impersonally. “Mr. Brail, will 
you try once more to concentrate 
on the testimony?” 

“Eh? Certainly. Go ahead.” 

The Prosecutor looked helplessly 
at the Judge and continued. “Did 
you ever return to the laboratory?” 

“Oh, yes. Ihadto. I didn’t want 
to, but I had to.” 
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I had to know what those atoms 
were thinking. And so, weeks be. 
fore the time I had set myself, I re. 
turned to the laboratory. 

There was an odd feeling about 
the place. I had never been there 
before without the prospect of the 
Professor’s coming in soon, or the 
fact of his having just gone, and it 
was as though he should appear at 
any moment. Beside the machine 
lay his safety hood and gauntlets, 
and his crusty brown pipe lay on 
the near corner of the white glass 
table. When I went to hang my 
hat in the closet it was with a start 
that I discovered his leghorn hat 
and alpaca coat still hanging there, 
the latter echoing his pudgy build. 
I am not a superstitious person, and 
I was not afraid to turn around lest 
I find myself confronted with the 
Professor’s ghost, but I was com- 
pelled to admit to myself that there 
was a something in that room— 
some ineffable quality which was 
strange to me—a not utterable 
claustrophobic oppression. 

There was no need to review the 
procedure of setting the machine in 
readiness. I had helped build it, 
and had prepared it for the in- 
numerable experiments. There had 
been more than an assistant’s zeal 
in my attention to its myriad de- 
tails. Crossing to it, something 
crunched nastily under my foot— 
the Professor’s bifocals, still lying 
where they had fallen when he had 
collapsed. With only the pilot light 
illuminating the interior I set about 
instinctively checking the adjust- 
ments. 

The familiarity of the task made 
me feel more comfortable, there was 
reassurance in finding everything 
dependably in its place, including 
the small bar of iron the Professor 
had been studying, clipped into the 
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perceptor field. And inevitably the 
machine must reveal to me the same 
things it revealed to Fornay. 

I remember feeling light-hearted, 
gay, mightily increased in power. 
Putting on my Impervon-Black was 
like slipping into a domino. The 
heavy hood, the rubber gloves, all 
made me feel somehow quite 
jaunty, and I flipped the big switch 
home, humming with the rising 
hum of the machine. 

Taking my place before it, I 
started the complicated adjust- 
ments. By the time it had warmed 
up sufficiently to start operating the 
dial, that sense of power had made 
me jubilant, and the kaleidoscope 
of colors before my eyes were 
streamers of success, narrowing un- 
der the dial to a strong gray-green 
column, then a cold white pulsing 
fire. 

And then it came. 

Out of a tiny silence it came. The 
thought. Out of the tiny silence of 
an atom’s mind. Out of two—a 
dozen — a hundred —a_ million 
minds. I could have missed one 
mind thinking it—I could have 
ignored a hundred. But all the 
minds, all the countless millions of 
tiny atom psychoids knew, and they 
were thinking that one thought: 
Murderer. 

They knew, and they were think- 
ing that, at me. Not that word, but 
that thing—that fact—thinking it 
with revulsion and accusation and 
fear and horror. 

I shifted the field to bring other 
parts of the metal under the beam. 
The result was the same. The 
thinking was the same. 

I got up from the machine and 
shut off the current. My hand 
shook as I lit a cigarette, and leaned 
against the wall to consider this— 
this thing. The fact, of course, 
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must be that I had made an error 
in reading. That was it. In all the 
previous checks there had been 
awareness, of course. Consciousness, 
but of such excessive simplicity as to 
have taken all the Professor’s genius 
to devise ways of making it recog- 
nizable, translatable. But this was 
too plain, too blatant. In this metal 
there was,—wait a minute. 

That was it. This metal. I had 
never checked on iron before. The 
Professor had, but I hadn’t, and 
probably I misread it. Sure, that 
was the answer, a new response we 
hadn’t encountered before, due to 
the material itself. That was all 


the Professor had meant, and I had 
misinterpreted him. Naturally a 
familiar material would give a fa- 
miliar response. 

I crossed to the machine to re- 
place the iron, and that crunch un- 
der foot suggested glass, one of the 


first things we had worked with. I 
knew the responses of glass as well 
as I knew the machine, and picking 
up a piece of the broken lens, I sub- 
stituted it for the metal. 

The response was the same. 

I tried to make myself believe that 
it was because the glass had been in 
his spectacles at the time. But ma- 
terial after material in the labora- 
tory gave up the same response. 
Plaster from the wall, a chip from 
the stone floor, the filament of a 
light bulb, a grain of tobacco—all, 
all of their impossibly myriad minds 
knew, and knowing, accused me. 

What had he said about the con- 
sciousness in an old house? The 
knowledge of death in a morgue? 
Here, in the laboratory, I was 
hemmed in, walled up, drowned in 
cosmically innumerable minds who 
knew, and, in knowing, loathed me. 

Bathed in sweat, I stripped off the 
safety suit and fled at last in panic 
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to the street. Time had stopped in 
the laboratory, but outside it was 
night, spacious and unseeing night, 
and I flung myself into my car and 
drove out into the night, drove 
away, away anywhere to escape 
those knowing minds. 

Distance, and a sudden gentle 
rain, helped to calm the pounding 
in my chest, and cooled my face and 
neck. I stopped at a suburban road- 
side place for cigarettes and, re- 
membering then that I hadn’t eaten 
since morning, I ordered a sandwich 
and milk from the pleasant plain 
little waitress. The complete un- 
familiarity of the place was restful, 
the juke box blared as loudly for 
me as though it were using my 
nickle, two truckers kidding the 
waitress winked broadly at me, 
including me in their joke. The 
entire atmosphere was friendly, and 
again I felt the heat draining out of 
my face. 

It was odd, but I had been blush- 
ing. When, and why, had I blushed 
before? The roaring juke faded, 
the years peeled off, and I was back 
at the orphanage. A moment before 
I had been the leader, righteously 
directing a search to uncover which 
of us boys had robbed his fellow, 
calm in the belief that they could 
not discover it was I. I had not felt 
guilty, remorseful, or even con- 
cerned about my theft. But now I 
was standing beside the headmaster, 
and before the class, and they all 
knew. And my face was seared 
and my hair roots were moist and 
my throat was parched with the hot 
flood that rose, not at my guilt, but 
at their knowing. 

And it wasn’t until I was away 
from that place, and among those 
who didn’t know, that I felt the 
scalding tide recede and my breath 
come easily again. And now, here 
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in this place where they didn’t 
know, I had felt the same release, 

So that was the answer. The 
thoughts I had read in the machine 
belonged only to the materials that 
had been present at the time. Of 
course materials from other places 
and times would have thoughts of 
their own. The spoon at my hand, 
for instance. I slipped it into my 
pocket, already embarked on a plan 
which would free me from the over- 
powering weight of that roomful 
of accusing thoughts. 

I drove in a great arc around the 
outskirts of the city, stopping oc- 
casionally at a bar, a filling station, 
sometimes just alongside the road, 
to pick up something, some trifle 
peculiar to that place and not to 
laboratories, or science, or to me. 
A whisky glass, a fouled spark plug, 
gum from a slot machine. Things 
that must of necessity be occupied 
with their own lives, and not with 
mine. 

Arriving at last at my apartment, 
I took down from the mantle a 
three inch bronze figure of Osiris, 
given me by an archaeologist who 
guaranteed it to be no less than 
four thousand years old. Here cer- 
tainly were molecule minds so thor- 
oughly saturated with living and 
feeling, with forty centuries of un- 
broken psychoid being and respond- 
ing, that my peccadillo of conduct 
could make no impression on it 
whatever. 

I slipped it into my coat pocket 
along with the odds and ends I had 
collected and reassured—almost 
complacent—I started back across 
town to the laboratory. 

It was day again, and the pres- 
ence of the light on the solid com- 
monplaces of the city was cheering. 
Such early risers as I encountered 
were particularly pleasant; the traf- 
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fic cop smiled, the newsboy on the 
safety island comically mocked his 
surprise at my early appearance as 
he handed me my paper. The build- 
ing custodian, ordinarily dour, 
paused in his brass polishing to 
bob his shaggy head and give 
me a snaggle-toothed grin of wel- 
come, a thing he had never done 
before. 

Certainly, I thought as I went 
down the long sloping corridor to- 
ward the laboratory, these were 
good omens. And now, after the 
confusion of the last twenty-four 
hours, Osiris himself was going to 
step out of the past to aid me. For 
Osiris was a god of some experience, 
and surely in his day as in mine 
a crime wasn’t a crime unless it 
was found out. 


“I shall repeat the question.” The 
Prosecutor’s voice was testy with 
impatience. “You will please try to 
give me your attention Mr. Brail. 
What did you do in the labora- 
tory?” 

The hot eyed prisoner seemed 
visibly to pull himself into the pres- 
ent, and his voice was parched and 
desperate. 

“I smashed it,” he said. “I 
smashed every damned bit of it. 
They'll never tell on me again, any 
of them.” 

“But Mr. Brail, you volunteered 
your confession to the police. No 
one even suspected you. Who do 
you mean told on you?” The Pros- 
ecutor’s gray brows arched in sin- 
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cere puzzlement, and the Jury rus- 
tled with curiosity. 

“They did.” Brail’s voice rose in 
hatred and in fear. “They all knew, 
and know. The stones in the floor, 
and the walls that shut me in. The 
cigarettes I had just bought clear 
out at the edge of town. Not just 
the things in the laboratory, but 
everything knows. I can’t bear their 
thinking—thinking all around me 
—everywhere. Before, I could get 
away, but now I can’t, don’t you see? 
The clothes that touch me, the food 
I eat, this chair I’m sitting on—all 
—all thinking that thought at me. 
Murderer!” 

His voice had risen to a hoarse 
yell. A couple of officers sidled 
closer, the Judge raised his gavel. 
Brail wrenched himself back into 
calm, and in a low, restrained tone 
continued. 

“So you see, gentlemen, it is nec- 
essary for me to die at once. I have 
confessed to first degree murder, 
and you are required by law to sen- 
tence me to the electric chair—to 
death as soon as possible.” He 
breathed deeply. “That little Osiris 
shan’t be able to accuse me then. I 
shall have escaped the thinking 
stone, and glass, and iron bar—” 


“Gentlemen of the Jury, render 
your verdict.” 

“We, the Jury, find the prisoner, 
Morton Brail, to be insane, and we 
recommend that he be committed to 
an institution for the remainder of 
his natural life.” 





AFTERNOON OFF 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


ELD by the warmth, I walked, no end in view 
No special someplace to walk from or to; 
The hour was mine for spending, rash or wise 
And so I chose to spend it with my eyes 
Though on this barren road I scarce could find 
The lovely somethings blossomed in the mind. 
No matter, it was warm. A squirrel crossed 
Swiftly ahead, ran up a tree, was lost 
Leaving with me the feeling of a host 
Of bright eyes watching from some hidden post; 
Eyes marking my departure with relief: 
A squirrel-hater or an acorn-thief. 
I smiled, then did not smile, thinking of a world 
As large as squirrel-mind and mainly squirreled. 


Now there were houses alike as from one mold 
Huddled together as from wind or cold, 

And where the last one straggled off alone 
Shaded by one thin tree, scarce more than bone, 
A man and woman working near the tree 
Spaded the earth up swiftly, silently, 
Rhythmically digging, stirring up the earth 

To let the sleeping waken into birth; 

To turn the hard crust under to grow soft 

To bring the crumbling underpart aloft: 

Light for the dark and darkness for the light, 
The old interred, the new brought into sight. 
But nothing was really new or old or changed, 
Merely shuffled, shifted and rearranged 

And if they spaded long enough, some year 
This earth they spaded down would reappear. 
I thought of all lost beauty, buried deep 

Safe somewhere in a warm enchanted sleep 
Patient to wait the certain hour of waking, 
There for the finding, there too for the taking. 


The wind changed. It was time for turning then 
Back to a definite somewhere once again, 

It was grown late for warmth the sun dispelled 
But oddly, as I went back, the warmth held... . 
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By Louis F. 


— abhors a vacuum. So, 
it seems, do our commercial 
advertisers. Let the roving eye of 
one of this ilk sight from afar a 
vacant lot or an undesecrated wall 
space and a baleful gleam comes 
into it; he itches with a manic urge 
to fill it up with another hundred, 
or three hundred, square feet of 
rococo rhapsody on the unique mer- 
its of another liquor, another ham, 
or another Cola. His picture of 
heaven in his more rapturous mo- 
ments is endless, inexhaustible 
space for that ecstatic purpose. And 
just at present the painful fact that 
the thing advertised is usually un- 
obtainable at any price, at least in 
the open market, only puts an edge 
on the insanity of it all. 

The current crusade against the 
interruption of news reports by 
radio commercials is utterly justi- 
fied but much too narrow in scope. 
What doth it profit the ear to be de- 
livered from torture if the eye must 
continue to endure that unholy alli- 
ance of imbecile art and moronic 
psychology known as advertising? 
The fact is patent that a large part 
of this ill-regulated industry is un- 
necessary, unprofitable, and thor- 
oughly offensive in its technique. 
Why not lay the ax to the root of 
the whole malodorous practice be- 
fore the fabulous post-war expan- 
sion turns the U.S.A. into one vast 
billboard telling the world about the 
good taste of American foods and 


Industry = 
Doy-e, S.J. 


the bad taste of the American na- 
tion? If the volume, the vulgarity, 
and the ubiquity of our advertising 
were unavoidable without lowering 
our standard of living, it might be 
endured, grimly. But a large part 
of our thinking in this field is sheer 
superstitution and cant that has 
been carefully fostered by the ad- 
vertising industry itself. 

That it pays to advertise up to a 
certain point is a dogma no one 
would question. But that it pays to 
advertise indefinitely, and this seems 
to be the established view, simply 
cannot be true. It is reducible to a 
simple problem in arithmetic. There 
must be a saturation point beyond 
which the consumer sponge will ab- 
sorb no more, a point past which 
there ceases to be a profit return on 
funds allocated to singing the vir- 
tures of even the best product. Now 
I realize that I am uttering heresy, 
singing out of chorus, and all the 
more keenly because I am a rank 
amateur in the field of economics. 
But, seriously, is there any other 
kind of economist than a more or 
less rank amateur? I am thinking 
of the inglorious era of what we 
now laughingly refer to as the Brain 
Trust and of what has happened 
since. The so-called science of eco- 
nomics turns out to be, not the 
science of producing wealth, but 
merely the method of caring for 
existent wealth, and not a very sure 
method. The production of wealth 
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seems to be little better than a legal, 
somewhat methodized sort of gam- 
bling, more or less honestly con- 
ducted. So, having read Adam 
Smith and Ricardo with due cau- 
tion, mastered Gresham’s Law and 
the benefits, if any, of a high tariff, 
I consider myself entitled to a mod- 
est opinion in the present matter. 

There was a rank amateur in Eng- 
land once, an art critic named Rus- 
kin, who told the political econo- 
mists that a country’s true wealth 
consisted, not in material goods, 
but in the characters of those who 
controlled that goods. They called 
him a Socialist, which he was not, 
and insane, which at times he was. 
But he must have had some very 
lucid intervals. Many leading mod- 
ern economists have adopted his 
view. Needless to say, I have in 
common with Ruskin only the lucid 
intervals at most. 

I am aware that there is sup- 
posed to be among us a certain race 
of powerful wizards who can esti- 
mate to the dollar the sales return 
to be expected on a given amount 
of advertising through a given me- 
dium in a given area in the dark of 
the moon. But I do not believe it 
and, until some sort of demonstra- 
tion approximating scientific exac- 
titude is forthcoming, I see no rea- 
son for enrolling myself one of the 
faithful. The advertising mania is 
at best the wisdom of hit-and-miss, 
trial-and-error experience, bolstered 
by statistics, whose reliability we all 
know. An incalculable amount of 
advertising is only superfluous, dis- 
guised propaganda. When a cer- 
tain tobacco company publishes fig- 
ures to show that its annual ex- 
penditures for advertising, as well 
as for salaries, is higher than those 
of any of its competitors, we rank 
amateurs are expected to infer that 


it is also outselling its competitors, 
when it definitely is not. In other 
words, the purpose is not increased 
sales, but the creation of a false im. 
pression, of an unreality. Just what 
part of the volume of our great na- 
tional nuisance is unremuneratiye, 
unnecessary and dispensable, it 
would be interesting to know. 

The most offensive aspect of the 
industry, however, is the psycho- 
logical. Our national passion for 
seizing on imponderables and in- 
tangibles, reducing them to pseudo- 
sciences, and then building them 
into great industries, has brought 
forth the “science” of Salesman- 
ship, begotten of the New Psychol- 
ogy, itself a species of rather foot- 
less science, for all of its prestige. 
So utterly puerile are the motives 
insinuated into the minds of pros- 
pective buyers that a man from 
Mars would be, not correct, but jus- 
tified in concluding that we are a 
nation of, adolescents, if not plain 
idiots. If\our advertising wizards 
must try to get at our pursestrings 
by way of our heartstrings, then, 
in the name of, all that is mature 
and adult, let them discover a bit 
of finesse and subtlety. Either their 
implied estimate of American men- 
tality is true or it is a grotesque 
libel. If the first, then let us hirea 
herd of kindly buf firm horses to 
kick us back into sanity; if the sec- 
ond, let this big, lazy, good-natured 
people declare a drastic shortage on 
good nature until our Loreleis catch 
up with the march of the popular 
mind. For at present they are al 
least twenty-five years behind the 
procession. 

If it was ever true that the mere 
machine-gun repetition of a trade 
name automatically hypnotized the 
victim into that state of mind in 
which he calls for the article as if in 
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atrance, the day is long past. Such 
strategy may still make a first sale 
to an inexperienced buyer, but only 
quality will make a second. Modern 
advertising is a python that has 
swallowed itself and defeated many 
of its own sinister purposes because 
it either cannot or will not realize 
that time has marched on. Its prac- 
titioners are like certain brass hats 
who entered the present war still 
thinking in terms of World War I. 

If the agony must go on, then let 
them turn us over and roast the 
other side a while. Let’s have a deal 
less of, say, the Baby motif. Let 
telephone companies stop tryitig to 
make parents feel like criminals by 
such moronograms as ““Two o’clock, 
Baby stricken, and no telephone!” 
It’s probably gas, at worst. Baby’s 
grandparents brought up eight chil- 
dren with no telephone, and often 
no doctor. Poe’s Raven suffered 
from a rather limited stock of ideas, 
if you recall. So do our talcum 
manufacturers, insurance compa- 
nies, tissue makers, and a host of 
other exploiters of American paid- 
olatry—just Baby. When Baby is 
about twelve, he and his sister, hav- 
ing most marvelously survived a 
telephoneless infancy, are given a 
new script—by the food products 
people. They are shown bursting 
with health and vitamins, vitamins 
obtainable only from a new bread 
of peanut butter. At twenty, Baby 
is ready for the Romantic motif. He 
is devastatingly glamorous—in the 
right hat, tie, shirt, hair lotion, not 
otherwise. The hair lotion appeals 
are, by just a shade perhaps, the 
most repellent of the lot, mingling 
as they do morbid suggestion with 
a certain greasy humor. 

At twenty-five, Baby and his 
flancée are planning the House 
Beautiful. His father was a crimi- 
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nal because he neglected to install 
a telephone. Baby will be nothing 
less than hangworthy unless half of 
the dream house is frigidaire and 
the other half nursery in expecta- 
tion of Baby II. At forty-five, Baby 
is a bronzed gentleman in tweeds, 
with a complexion about the shade 
of mahogany. He reeks of the out- 
door life (riding to hounds, for 
choice), and he is toying with the 
one and only Scotch that any really 
knowing gentleman would touch. 
Yes, he may be fifty, or sixty, but it 
is, nevertheless and unmistakably, 
our old friend Baby. I say this be- 
cause there is a strangely baffling 
family resemblance in the whole 
race of those creatures who inhabit 
posters, billboards and magazine ad- 
vertisements. Can it be that —I 
have it! It is, beyond a doubt, the 


Average, Typical, Ideal American 
family, the myth conjured up by 


and for the business world and 
Hollywood, healthy, handsome, 
vacuous, innocuous, without a 
worry, a pain, or an idea. Why, 
even Grandad, hale as an oak at 
eighty, thanks to his lifelong devo- 
tion to the right brand of Bourbon, 
is only Baby in chin whiskers and 
a smoking jacket. 

That out-and-out dishonesty in 
commercial advertising has been 
sharply and effectively curbed by 
governmental regulation during the 
past forty years is a fact we may 
be proud of. Thoroughly bad arti- 
cles have been driven off the market 
by both law and the natural selec- 
tion that operates in competitive in- 
dustry. For the dithyrambs of the 
writers of advertising script should 
be judged no more harshly, proba- 
bly, than a certain species of bad 
lyric poetry, since they deceive no 
one. But there is one widespread 
practice that is a little less innocent 
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though probably not more really de- 
ceptive. When celebrities of the 
stage, screen, musical, and social 
worlds lend (sell) their testimonials 
of personal preference of this or that 
article, it is in order to ask, seri- 
ously, just how straight is this? 
Again I realize fully how quaint 
I sound, priceless, in fact. The 
cynical smile with which this is sup- 
posed to be shrugged off by the 
sophisticated is precisely what gives 
point to the question. Just when 
and how did it become quaint to in- 
quire whether the expressed pref- 
erence is real or not? But, bypass- 
ing sincerity as an indeterminable 
factor, what are we to think of this 
as an index to national taste? 
These testimonials are graciously 
vouchsafed by persons of reputedly 
ample income or even fabulous 


wealth. There must be some mis- 
take about this rumored opulence; 


it cannot be true. No, such public 
prostitution of ordinary respectabil- 
ity is explainable only on the basis 
of the direst poverty. These glamor- 
ous devotees of soaps, cigarettes, 
and wines must have been cruelly 
misjudged. They must be virtually 
starving. To understand this is to 
forgive it. Nevertheless, it is high- 
ly regrettable, extremely unfortu- 
nate, that the secret poverty of 
these cultural leaders of the popu- 
lace in matters of taste should 
have been reduced to such des- 
perate straits, from riches to rags, 
as it were. 

— As for radio advertising, the in- 
terruption by commercials is not 
the whole of the evil. I once heard 
one of our leading actresses, per- 
haps our greatest, interrupt her own 
reading of one of her best scenes at 
its most intense moment to insert, 
most docilely, a plug for a soap 
whose chief merit is that it sells for 
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a dime and may be worth it. The 
reader was not Miss Cornell nor was 
the play Romeo and Juliet, but the 
effect could not have been more re. 
volting had it been she and she had 
paused in the balcony scene at 
“What’s in a name?” to go into a 
routine somewhat as follows. “Jy. 
liet to the contrary, folks, there may 
be a great deal in a name, especially 
when that name is—” and so on 
usque ad “your nearest drugstore.” 
This is the advertising business at 
the zenith of its arrogance and the 
nadir of its stupidity. The gro- 
tesque subsidizing of the arts and 
artists by big business, for it is not 
confined to radio, suggests nothing 
less than a vulgarian’s purchase of 
an aristocratic wife. It is the last 
infirmity of an ignoble mind. In- 
cidentally, it represents one more 
battle lost in the field of popular 
culture. 

Speaking of advertising as mere 
propaganda, are we expected to be- 
lieve that this soap company, when 
it bribed a high-priced artist to sell 
out the integrity of her art, looked 
for a sales return from the transac- 
tion sufficient to make the venture 
profitable? Very probably not. 
Such lavish gestures are to be listed 
under the heading of Bluff, which is 
becoming a more and more expen- 
sive principle in the strategy of ad- 
vertising, and which represents the 
utterly dispensable quantity of the 
business. We rank amateurs were 
expected to believe that the sales 
were already astronomical and, in- 
cidentally, that the makers were 
just big, soft Maecenases at heart. 
In other words, it was a somewhat 
more subtle and vastly more insult- 
ing variation of the famous “The 
public be damned!” 

What the billboard appeal is to 
the eye, the style of delivery of the 
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radio commercial is to the ear, 
sophomoric to the last drop. The 
commercial voices are reducible to 
one, virtually, so standardized are 
they, and for years I was haunted 
by the feeling that I had heard that 
Voice before somewhere, and not 
over the air. This puzzled me, for 
| knew I could not have listened to 
all those aggressive, hustling Lore- 
leis in the flesh, so to speak. Then 
suddenly, like the poster people, 
who ultimately turned out to be just 
the Hardy family of the movies, the 
Voice dawned upon my conscious- 
ness as that of my old friend, the 
Star College Debater. I had often 


wondered what became of all the 
Star College Debaters. Now at long 
lasttI knew. Radio commercials ab- 
sorb them. 

O for a Muse of Fire! to portray 
the Star Debater as he was in the 
day of his glory, that idyllic day 


when there was no shortage of ham, 
oratorical or other. Supreme mas- 
ter of “audience psychology,” he 
was the pride of the Speech depart- 
ment (ersatz Oratory). When he 
strode to the center of the stage, his 
only counterpart in history was 
Casey, mighty Casey, advancing to 
the plate. His logic was iron, his 
irony withering, his Retort Courte- 
ous a thing to remember. He knew 
every chapter in the book: Stating 
the Question, Putting the Message 
Across, Be Brief, The Humor Angle, 
down to Making the Sale. As for 
moods and tones, he could “roar 
you as gently as any sucking dove.” 
His audience was putty in his 
hands. It was a pipe organ in the 
hands of a maestro. He sent them 
away tonight convinced that Prohi- 
bition was a curse, tomorrow that it 
was a blessing. He was at his most 
scintillating in rebuttal. Here he 
abandoned argument to play with 
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his opponent as a cat with a mouse. 
He laid aside the bludgeon for the 
rapier. His dulcet, mocking tones 
maddened his foes while his help- 
less listeners, one great collective 
cobra, swayed ecstatically to his 
flute. What a virtuoso! And to 
think that he is no more—at least 
for the duration. 

But he is! He is with us still. If 
this sudden volte face be mystify- 
ing, let me explain that my proce- 
dure is that of the elegiac poet. 
After assuring us for pages that So- 
and-so is dead, your elegist sudden- 
ly turns upon us and calls us stupid 
for ever thinking such a thing. So- 
and-so is not dead. He is not even 
asleep. So what? He is a constel- 
lation now, a star. We shrug and 
say, “Very well, a star. Have it 
your way.” 

Yes, the College Debater is now 
a star, a radio star—for the com- 
mercials. And since his college 
days he has forgotten nothing and 
learned nothing. The art that con- 
ceals art is no more his now than it 
was then. His technique is as trans- 
parent and banal as ever. The bland 
and speciously frank statement of 
the superior merits of the bright, 
particular kraut /candy /coffee to 
which he has dedicated his life (for 
the duration of his contract); the 
assault upon the tastebuds by way 
of a string of gustatory adjectives 
reminiscent of Keats at his worst; 
the series of lyric yelps, such as 
“Oh, boy! Is that good! Yum! 
Yum!”; the appeal to science and 
vitamin values; these are all the 
witchcraft that he knows. His 
subtlest touch lies in the undercur- 
rent of gentle reproach calculated 
to reduce any negligent housewife 
to a quivering jelly of secret guilt. 
“My patience is wearing thin. How 
long will you continue to resist the 
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light? Go to your grocer immedi- that is, which could be hammered 
ately, and if the poor bumpkin home by stress, pitch, and volume, 
hasn’t our kraut, let him know that which were all his art, save ges. 
to deprive the home front of our ticulation, a means denied to his 
kraut is nothing less than black successor, the radio salesman—for - 
treason to the boys at the front, to the present, that is. But who 
say nothing of liberated Europe and knows? Come television and—but 
the post-war world. Attend to this let’s not borrow grief. The Del- 
now.” sartean pounded words according 
And yet, it is not the script so to what he fondly conceived to be 
much as the delivery of the Siren their functional importance in the 
Song that induces internal bleeding emotional pattern while his voice 
and calls up unbidden tears. It gyrated up and down the vocal 
carries me back to my green and _ scale in a kind of frenzied exploita- 
salad days, when an abomination tion of—the obvious. Well, briefly, 
known as the Delsarte system of his lineal descendant is the modern 
Elocution flourished like the bay exponent of Speech, whose greatest 
tree. It was guaranteed to trans-_ gift to the nation is the radio com- 
mogrify any promising young black- mercial voice, may his tribe de- 
smith into an elocutionist of sorts, crease. 
and, unfortunately, often did. It Once more, either these clowns of 
was, I verily believe, the most simon ‘commercial advertising have read 
pure, unadulterated, autochthonous us rightly or they haven’t. If they 
ham the American scene ever wit- have, let’s all hang ourselves. If 
nessed. A true Delsartean left they haven't, let’s hang a few ad- 
nothing to the imagination, nothing, vertisers. 


BLUE ASTERS 


By MARJORIE SOMERS SCHEUER 


WOULD have asters blue as sky 
Grow where I lie; 
Tangled, tossing, blowing at will, 
While I lie still; 
Blue as the heavens that inspired, 
Reaching for all things I desired. 
May the earth enclosing me 
Mingle with asters joyously: 
Let not the grave’s tranquillity 
Stifle me... . 
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Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity, It signifies 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 


THE AMERICAN WOMEN’S UNIT 
FOR WAR RELIEF 


SHORT time after Great Britain 
answered the challenge to her 
right to existence by declaring war 
on Germany, a modest little group 
of Catholic women banded together 
to form a War Relief Unit. Unher- 
alded and unsung, it has been an 
organization unique in the Catholic 
life of the city. 

With the cessation of hostilities 
one by one the various War Relief 
Agencies have folded up, their work 
accomplished. They had made 
splendid records and in many cases 
had done more than their allotted 
share of relief work, both in this 
country and overseas. But when 
the War was over, the members of 
the American Women’s Unit felt 
that their big chance had only just 
come. For had they not been band- 
ed together and incorporated for 
the sole purpose of “relieving suf- 
fering caused by war”? So, the 
unit gladly assumed the increased 
burden put upon it and with re- 
hewed enthusiasm turned its atten- 


tion to sending immediate relief to 
the war-stricken countries. 

Happy in the knowledge that now 
all cartons of supplies sent would 
surely reach their destination and 
in a far shorter time than during 
War years, the Volunteers set to 
with a vigor seldom equaled in any 
organization. 

Quantities of dresses were needed 
for little girls. The problem of ob- 
taining material without cost was 
solved by sending out letters to the 
Executive Housekeepers of the vari- 
ous hotels asking for donations of 
left-over pieces of chintz, discarded 
from old curtains, slipcovers, etc. 
The response was most gratifying. 
Out of this material, dresses for 
little girls, suits for tiny boys, pina- 
fores and bibs were made. From 
small scraps cuddly toys and dolls 
were designed and made by an 
active Junior Auxiliary recruited 
from Cathedral High School. Over 
100 of these toys were selected to 
be sent to a lady-in- waiting to 
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Queen Wilhelmina of Holland to be 
distributed to her toyless children. 
For many little ones born in that 
stricken country after the German 
blitz have never owned a toy, as 
there were none to be had for either 
rich or poor. 

Donations of food and clothing, 
as soon as received were packed and 
sent immediately to American Re- 
lief for Holland, American Red 
Cross, Chaplains’ Aid Association, 
Friends of Belgium, British War 
Relief, Jesuit Philippine Bureau, 
National Catholic Community Serv- 
ice, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Polish Actors’ League un- 
der the direction of the Polish Red 
Cross and Sacred Heart Convents in 
Germany; also many individual 
boxes to emergency cases in Ger- 
many, Holland, France, Italy, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Poland and Hun- 
gary. Over 4,000 garments were 
sewn, knitted or mended by the vol- 
unteer workers of the Unit. 

The months of October, Novem- 
ber and December were spent by 
the Junior Auxiliary in making hun- 
dreds of Christmas stockings and 
bags which were filled with candy, 
nuts and cigarettes and distributed 
to wounded service men in two hos- 
pitals on Christmas morning. 

Contact with the various War 
Relief Organizations has been kept 
up at the monthly meetings of the 
Unit. Representative speakers from 
the various countries being helped 
have given talks, explaining in de- 
tail their needs and how the Unit 
could help. 

In November Mrs. Edgar Leon- 
ard, President of American Relief 
for Holland spoke at the Unit. Mrs. 
Philip Rhinelander, of American 
Red Cross, spoke of the job ahead. 
Also Father de Guzman, a Filipino 
priest, who described in detail con- 


ditions on the islands and their Spe- 
cial needs. 

At the meeting in December Mme. 
Henri Laurent of the Belgian Ip. 
formation Bureau made an elo. 
quent plea for help for her people, 
Miss Constance McKenna of the 
Red Cross Recreational Department, 
newly returned from England, told 
of her work among the nervously 
fatigued soldiers in a Rest House 
to which she had been assigned. 

At the January meeting Miss 
Eileen Eagan, of the N. C. W. C, 
described the manner in which 
her organization distributed relief 
abroad. The interesting point of 
her statement was the method by 
which the relief was carried out— 
it being done as in medieval times, 
through the century-old organiza- 
tions of the Church. In France, 
through the Sisters of Charity; in 
Belgium and the other countries 
through the local Church organiza- 
tions. 

In February, the speaker of the 
afternoon was the Hon. Juvenal 
Marchisio of the American Relief 
for Italy. His appeal was moving 
as he described the dread specters, 
disease and_ starvation stalking 
through the country. 

On March 13th, the guest speaker 
was Lady Rendel, Official Represen- 
tative of the British Catholic Wel- 
fare Service in‘ the British War 
Office. Father Graham, S.J., also 
spoke of the work done in England. 

In April, Mr. Robert L. Hoguet, 
President of American Relief to 
Austria gave such a stirring address 
telling of the pitiful plight of those 
war-stricken people that the Unit 
unanimously voted to forego its 
usual spring luncheon in honor of 
an outstanding Catholic and give 
the money to the free milk fund for 
Austrian babies. The price of one 
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Ne juncheon ticket ($3.50) will give sons. The house has been sold and 
one pint of milk to an Austrian the Unit has been honored by His 





ne. child daily for four months, and $10 Eminence with an invitation to es- 
n- apint of milk daily for one year. tablish its workrooms and head- 
lo- During the years of its existence quarters at 17 East 51st Street. 
le. the Unit has been housed in vari- Within a week after the moving, the 
he ous places, wherever it could secure rooms were bustling with workers, 
nt, rooms rent free. Under the patron- sewing, knitting and packing car- 
ld age of the Cardinal Archbishop it tons of garments to be sent imme- 
ly has occupied a building at 146 East diately overseas to the various coun- 
ise 50th Street for the past three sea- tries. AGNES M. FINN. 
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ief ROUND TABLE ON A TRAIN 

of 


by gee the glass-enclosed end of Louisiana where she now intended 
ee the train while I lunched on fried to visit. Our Major was a Virginian 





es, chicken. We had just passed Jop- but hastily claimed no connection 
1a lin, Mo., rushing toward New Or- with First Families. One civilian 
ce, leans when I decided that those called Massachusetts his home state 
in comfortable chairs in the observa- while the other said Missouri was 
ies tion section would be just the spot his. The soldier across from me 
1a to enjoy the spring countryside. was from mountainous Montana. 
| A young lady stood swaying in His buddy came from the West 
the the car dipping periodically a metal Coast, the exact state I cannot re- 
nal pin with circled-end into a brown call. With me, a Mississippian, the 
fief jar and blowing with energetic puffs group represented eight states at 
ing along stream of soap bubbles. I least. 
rs, hadn’t anticipated viewing scenes in The conversation swayed from 
ing asort of bubble bath but I sat down topic to topic as the train rounded 
and watched. the Ozark curves. I thought I 
ker In quick succession—as if we all might be able to stir the group to 
en- had agreed to meet—entered an discuss one topic which I find par- 
lel- elderly lady, a Major, two privates ticularly interesting. The attempt 
Var of the Air Force and two civilians was made. 
130 with ex-service buttons in their “We seem to be a friendly gath- 
nd. lapels. They sat around the enclo- ering here,” I began. “I was won- 
net, sure jesting and teasing the young dering if you would like to have a 
to lady until in mock desperation, she round table discussion on a sub- 
085 put the bubble contraption on a ject of some importance. I promise 
ose nearby window sill and lit a ciga- it can become highly explosive.” 
Init rette. Virginia (I shall refer to my 
its All of us, I soon found out from friends by the states they call “back 
of the chatter, represented various sec- home” and shall also try to give the 
ve tions of America. The elderly lady gist of what they said as closely as I 
for was from Nebraska, now living in can from memory): “I’ve been vege- 


one Kansas City. The bubble blower tating in the Caribbean for five 
started in Texas and landed in years and talking is about all we 
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could do there. But if this topic is 
an atomic bomb, let’s have it.” 

Texas: “I’m forever blowing bub- 
bles, but I could stand a change.” 

Montana: “What’s it about?” 

“How do you think America can 
solve the Negro question?” I asked. 

For a moment, I feared I had ac- 
tually dropped an atomic bomb in 
the observation car. There was no 
explosion but a silence that shook 
my friends as if one had really been 
dropped. I hurried on. “Shall I 
begin with the lady from Nebraska?” 

Nebraska: “I believe the niggers 
should be made slaves!” 

I noticed Massachusetts and Mon- 
tana stiffen with cold disapproval. 
Nebraska hesitated momentarily, 
surveying the members of the group 
one by one. Texas stared at the 
carpeted-floor. 

Nebraska: “Yes, I firmly believe 
in enslaving them again. They were 


happy as slaves and now free, they 
are unhappy and disgruntled. In 
Kansas City, they are pushing 
whites from residential sections, 
bumping us off the streets, agitating 


for violence. Their freedom has 
served only as a springboard for 
them to dominate our land. They 
don’t seem to realize they are in- 
ferior. I wish they were slaves 
again. They’d be happy and we 
white people wouldn’t be bothered 
by them.” 

She stopped for breath. I, in turn, 
held mine. I was really shocked at 
such ante-bellum sentiments com- 
ing from the West. However, I re- 
alized that living in a border state 
as Missouri is, might have changed 
the lady’s views. 

“Is that all?” I questioned. 

Nebraska: “Yes!” 

“Will the lady from Texas—” 

Texas: “First of all, I emphati- 
cally disagree with that lady’s 


opinions.” She spoke calmly but 
sincerely. “I’m Southern as moss. 
draped oaks—not as old though [we 
laughed. The Major roared good- 
naturedly]. I have been prejudiced 
against the Negra [she was also 
Southern in the use of that word] 
but I never would go so far as to 
want them slaves again. Slavery 
was and is unjust. Moreover, the 
Negras were not happy as the bond- 
men of Southern cotton kings. They 
harbored hatred beneath a smile. 
They played a game and still do— 
fool. the white man but don’t be a 
fool. Happy? They were miserable 
and sought their consolation in an 
emotional religion. I believe they 
should be educated and given the 
opportunity to mount the ladder of 
achievement. But they must be 
segregated in the South until whites 
realize that Negras can be their 
equals. A trip out West and studies 
in the East have shown me that the 
Negras are pleasant and intelligent. 
I’ve even been to dances where they 
were.” 

Nebraska interrupted. “You mean 
you danced with niggers?” The 
lady appeared horrified at the ex- 
pected answer. 

Texas: “No, I didn’t dance with 
them.” [Nebraska visibly relaxed.] 
“I wouldn’t. I still have lots of 
prejudice but I know I shouldn't 
have. It’s wrong to be prejudiced.” 

She reached for a_ cigarette, 
packed it with a thump and touched 
it to the match I held for her. 

Massachusetts was next: “I think 
the Negroes should be given every 
opportunity, economically, socially 
and politically America can offer. | 
am against segregation and dis- 
crimination. The Negroes fought 
for this country. Therefore, they 
deserve benefits from her. To en- 
slave them is Nazism and to call 
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them inferior because we think we 
are superior is the same line of rot 
Alfred Rosenberg used against the 
Jews to bolster German superior- 
i - 

Nebraska blushed and turned to- 
ward the window. Massachusetts 
did not spare the lady. 

Massachusetts: “I feel ashamed 
to think there are Americans who 
would even utter such remarks!” 

Virginia interrupted: “Have you 
read some of the remarks of Senator 
Bilbo?” 

Massachusetts: “Yes, I have. 
What a pity people elect such men 
to Congress! The Negroes are good 
citizens. They would be better if 
we gave them a decent chance. I’m 
for an all-out program to help 
them.” 

Montana sat next to Massachu- 
setts so I asked him to give his 
views. 


Montana (he was twenty years 
old): “I’ve gone to school with Ne- 
groes all my life and I like them. 


They are clean sports, 
loyal and honest.” 

Nebraska: “Honest? 
steal like pack rats!” 

Virginia: “But pack rats leave a 
gift when they steal.” 

Montana: “I don’t know about 
that. I know Negroes are honest. 
I have eaten with them, invited 
them to my home and visited theirs. 
Many times I’ve hunted deer with 
my Negro friends and their com- 
pany was perfect. Why can’t they 
have a place in our country? Fun- 
damentally, they are people like us. 
Does color of skin make any differ- 
ence? Let’s help them. Let’s be 
sports too. Let’s show them we are 
true Americans and live according 
to our ideals of democracy.” 

The entire group was much im- 
pressed by Montana’s little speech. 


friendly, 


Why, they 
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Even Nebraska looked at me and 
nodded approvingly. I wondered if 
she were retreating a bit from her 
slavery policy. 

Virginia knew it was his turn. 
“The colored people must be edu- 
cated and so must the whites. Peo- 
ple will never understand one an- 
other unless they know one another 
and I believe education will be the 
way. I feel that segregation is good 
for the time being. Maybe we will 
have to scrap the policy eventually. 
As the soldier just said what differ- 
ence does a man’s skin make? Blood 
is red in every man.” 

We looked at the man from Mis- 
souri. He shifted in his chair. 

Missouri: “I believe the solution 
would be to send them back to 
Africa! They were forced to come 
here. Okay, give them free pas- 
sage back. But as long as they re- 
main here they should be given 
some opportunity to better their 
condition. Segregation is here for 
keeps and I think it is the best 
policy. Lower the barriers and we 
have intermarriage and who wants 
that? We've heard everybody ex- 
cept the Reverend. What do you 
say?” 

I felt all eyes turn on me. “Well, 
I must say I have learned a great 
deal from the discussion. It wasn’t 
so explosive after all, was it? I be- 
lieve the Negro should be given 
every opportunity America can of- 
fer as the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts suggested a moment ago. 
Hasn’t the Negro helped build our 
nation? His sweat, his blood and 
his tears watered the tap roots of 
America. Yet up to now he has only 
received a small share of the fruits. 
His citizenship has been third rate; 
he is segregated, discriminated 
against, not allowed to vote. He 
should be given first class citizen- 
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ship. That’s based on the fact that 
the Negro is an American. But more 
than that, he is a human being with 
God - given rights. Has America, 
white America, respected those 
rights? The human person is so 
important in God’s opinion that He 
sent His only Son to redeem him. 
Jesus Christ did that by His passion 
and death. But did He die just for 
the white man? He died for all men, 
white, black, red and brown. Christ 
bought us and secured for us the 
kingdom of heaven. We are now 
heirs of heaven, sons of God, broth- 
ers of Christ. Remember the Negro 
shares in all of this.” 

I could not help noticing Mon- 
tana’s expression as I chatted along. 
His eyes never left my face. 
Nebraska listened carefully and 
showed more interest and sympathy 
when I began to speak of God. 

“Some day soon we shall have to 
abolish segregation. 


It opposes 
God’s plan. Segregation is unjust 
and injustices are against a just 
God. We sin against His justice 
when we segregate a man because 


his skin is colored. This group 
right here can do a great deal to 
give God’s children the rights they 
should have. I think the lady from 
Nebraska will reconsider her posi- 
tion now and I think she will read- 
ily see that slavery is far worse than 
segregation. Slavery takes all rights 
away. However, we must bear in 
mind that the lady wanted slavery 
to make the Negroes happy. She 


had a good motive but the means 
were bad. If you want to make the 
Negroes happy, try to understand 
the wrong done to them by the 
whites and help them toward their 
place in America. After all the 
Negroes have a great deal against 
us. We made them slaves once. 
And I don’t think we can send them 
back to Africa now. They have 
bought a big share in America and 
the price they paid was greater and 
dearer than the price we paid. They 
gave all.” 

It was time to quit although no 
one appeared bored or weary. I was 
surprised to find when I looked at 
my watch that we had been dis- 
cussing the Negro question for al- 
most four hours. 

Back at my seat in a forward 
coach I realized I had reaped a gen- 
erous harvest. Southerners were 
by no means all Bilbos and East- 
lands. I saw that people can get 
together and exchange opinions to 
the advantage of all. What a sim- 
ple way to help solve the Negro 
problem: friends and even strangers 
discussing the problem clarifies the 
issues involved. Solve the prob- 
lem? Well, to understand it helps 
a great deal in finding the solution. 

When I left the train in Shreve- 
port, I was not surprised to find 
Texas, Virginia, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana and Massachusetts shaking my 
hand and bidding me God’s speed. 
I knew we were friends. 

BERNARD A. TONNAR, S.J. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE OLD VIC’S HENRY IV. 


“Time, that takes survey of all the world, 


Must have a stop.” 


HE Old Vic Players echo the dying 

Hotspur for they also stop Time 
for the nonce. London’s medieval 
gates stand open now to twentieth cen- 
tury visitors; life in Eastcheap and in 
Gloucestershire, in palace and border 
castle welcome acquaintance. As my 
companion said, “This isn’t acting— 
it’s living!” 

It has been my good fortune to visit 
the Old Vic for six hours on the same 
day, Henry IV., Part I. in the after- 
noon, Henry IV., Part II. in the eve- 
ning. I have twice before seen Part I. 
with the “Shallow Scene” from Part II. 
tagged on to it, but Part I. without 
Part II. is like a married couple with 
only the husband present. The com- 
plete purpose of Henry IV. is to build 
Prince Hal up into Henry V. but, be- 
fore he can become a hero, Harry must 
have freed himself from his ignoble 
companions and become reconciled to 
his royal Father. Smug and callous as 
Harry turned Henry may appear at the 
close to our greater sentimentality, his 
break with Falstaff was just what the 
more logical Elizabethans demanded. 
The real trouble is that Falstaff is one 
of those unpredictable characters who 
come to dominate their authors. Did 
Shakespeare ever realize that Falstaff 
might try to steal the stage from the 
Prince? Perhaps he did because to 
counteract the emotional reaction after 
the public rebuff, when Falstaff says 
to Shallow, reassuringly, “I shall be 
sent for in private to him,” Lancaster 
repeats for the benefit of the audience, 
“I like the King’s intent. His wonted 
followers will all be well provided 
for.” Thus Henry V.,—his crown hand- 
ed him by his Father, with Hotspur 
dead and Falstaff silenced and pen- 


sioned,—is ready to become a National 
Hero. 

Henry IV., in truth, is only a part of 
a great historical epic which includes 
five kings from Richard II.-Richard III, 
and three dynasties—Plantagenet, Lan- 
caster and York. In comparative peace 
under the strong hand of Henry IV., 
England looks forward to the glories 
of Henry V. but there is still the un- 
atoned murder of Richard II. for which 
punishment must come in the three 
parts of Henry VI. and Richard II, 
which close continuity is well elabo- 
rated in Professor Tillyard’s recent 
study of Shakespeare’s Historical Plays. 
Three knights stand out—the peerless 
Percy, Harry Hotspur, who thinks sim- 
ply but strikes hard; Prince Hal, who 
thinks subtly and strikes opportunely; 
Sir John Falstaff, who thinks cunning- 
ly and strikes not at all. The sophisti- 
cated night-club Prince can laugh at 
the rashness of Hotspur and makes the 
specious excuse to his Father that his 
wild oats sown will yield him not only 
a rare intimacy with his Londoners 
but dramatic occasion for reform. The 
England of that day seems to empha- 
size two points: the literate knowledge 
of even a rundown swaggerer like Pis- 
tol and the pedestal on which royalty 
was raised. 

As for the cast which presents 
Henry IV., they seem the fine flower 
of the British theater, headed by two 
great actors, Ralph Richardson and 
Laurence Olivier. Richardson plays 
Falstaff; a Falstaff with as sharp a 
sense for humor as for sack; a man of 
wit and education who knows his own 
knavery; a liar but no hypocrite, Rich- 
ardson keeps his voice clear for the 
epigrams and Falstaff’s inimitable 
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prose comments. His twinkling eyes 
mark him as a rogue who insinuates 
himself into your affections. Olivier’s 
Hotspur is only equaled by his Justice 
Shallow in Part II. Astoundingly 
enough although Olivier as Percy ap- 
pears to be a red-haired youth of 
rather stocky build, his Shallow’s 
sparse white locks and long thin nose 
belong to a body which seems some 
thirty pounds lighter—the wraith of 
Sir John’s student days at the Temple 
Inns of Court. Wonderfully intimate 
is the scene in Shallow’s snug farm- 
stead with its beehives and discussion 
of husbandry, when the old men 
reminiscing are interrupted by Pistol’s 
bizarre entrance and news of the royal 
death and of the new King, Henry V. 

But though Hotspur is a hot-headed 
sportsman with an enthusiasm as engag- 
ing as his stammer, I was disappointed 
in Margaret Leighton’s Lady Percy. 
Kate Percy is a full-blooded partner to 
her lord, quick-witted, athletic, alert; 
no girl to win over a man with weak- 
ling tears. The Percys should be well 
matched—as vital a pair of lovers as 
ever stepped out of poetry. I liked 
Harry Andrews’ Glendower, Miles Mal- 
leson’s Northumberland, Relph’s Pis- 
tol and Tafler’s Poins but not so much 
Michael Warre’s Prince Hal—granted 
a thankless part. Nicholas Hannen is 
a very impressive Henry IV. but some- 
times difficult to understand—which 
fault may be that of the acoustics in a 
very large theater. Ena Burrill’s Dame 
Quickly is cleverly played and diminu- 
tive Joyce Redman’s Doll Tearsheet is 
a miniature whirlwind of inebriety; 
the tavern scene, a crescendo of gusti- 
ness. The sets by Gower Parks are 
very effective but not so striking as 
the one by Foulke. 

But what a great company it is and 
how many, many thanks we owe to 
Theater, Incorporated, for this oppor- 
tunity to see Shakespeare as a great 
tradition. It will be hard to have the 
Old Vic leave The Century Theater. 


Catt Me Mister.—It was fathered 
round the globe—the result of a spon- 
taneous union between the Army’s 
Special Service Entertainment Produc- 
tion Unit in the Far East, and the 
Army’s Special Service Entertainment 
Branch in New York for, when Major 
Melvyn Douglas was staging shows for 


the G.I.’s in the China-Burma-Indig 
area, he began taking notice that 
among the material sent him by the 
Special Service New York Branch 
“factory” of mimeographed entertain- 
ment, the songs and skits of Corp, 
Harold Rome and Sgt. Arnold Auer. 
bach were of unusual quality. So dur- 
ing his leave to the U.S.A. he looked up 
both the composer and author and met 
them the very day that the Japs sur. 
rendered. That was the day on which 
the idea of Call Me Mister was born and 
Douglas — now Lieutenant Colonel— 
says that it is in the affectionate and 
understanding spirit of Ernie Pyle that 
they have tried to interpret the post- 
war joys and tribulations of the G.L’s, 
and that everyone in the show has 
been in the service. 

But it’s “Mister” now, and under the 
cockeyed spread-eaglet of the curtain, 
they sing, “Drama critics have more 
power over us than Eisenhower,” 

The critics, however, have criticized 
very little in this appealing revue. 
Some of the sketches are better than 
others and some are poorer but the 
average is superior. Harold Rome has 
been a favorite of mine since Pins and 
Needles (Ladies Garment Workers In- 
dustrial Union); his songs still have 
the same freshness and gaiety but with 
richer and more mature harmonies. 
“Going Home Train,” besides its emo- 
tional content, is full of interesting 
rhythms, and a very good song, well 
sung by Lawrence Winters, is “The 
Red Ball Express.” Rome writes his 
own lyrics which are always neat and 
his humor is matched by Auerbach’s 
skits, Polakov’s sets and Wray’s cho- 
regraphy. Two of the most popular 
sketches are “Off We Go”—or the In- 
fantry’s idea of the Air Force and 
“Yuletide on Park Avenue” with its 
carols to “Bonwit Teller, Bergdorf 
Goodman, Saks-Fifth Avenue,” etc. 
Jules Munshin is smooth in his con- 
edy—we’re not so fond of his parody 
of Maurice Evans—and Betty Garrett 
is versatile and very amusing espe 
cially in “Surplus Material” and “South 
America, Take it Away”—an invective 
of the rumba and samba. All in all, 
Call Me Mister reflects a pleasantly 
quizzical but optimistic attitude even 
toward the housing difficulties. It’s a 
credit and a tribute to the spirit of 
our G.I.’s.—At the National. 
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THE DRAMA 


Two Racist Dramas: This Too Shall 
Pass, by Don Appell; On Whitman Ave- 
nue, by Maxine Wood. 

It is a curious phenomenon that 
these two plays should follow virtual- 
ly the same blue print in design and 
with the same line-up of characters 
for the plaintiffs. The defendant in 
the first is a Jew; in the second, a 
Negro. Both are returned veterans 
with Purple Hearts and Silver Stars; 
both claim their rights as Americans: 
the Jew to marry a Christian, the Negro 
to a decent home even if it be in a 
white quarter. Both plays begin credi- 
bly and end on an hysterical finish; 
both authors, one male, one female, 
have chosen a father and daughters 
for the protagonists of tolerance and a 
mother for the recalcitrant. In both 
plays, the daughter deserts her home 
after defying and insulting maternal 
intransigence. 

Mrs. Alexander in This Too Shall 
Pass is able to persuade her daughter 
that the difficulties of a mixed mar- 
riage far from home constitute too 
great a risk. Clearly there is enough 
common sense in this argument to 
postpone the wedding since the pros- 
pective bridegroom did his wooing by 
mail and has only been known to the 
family for five days, but the play- 
wright forces the situation into now 
or never and when the girl changes 
her mind and her brother runs out to 
stop his buddy’s car there is an acci- 
dent and the boy dies of a concussion. 
The Mother then accuses the Jew of 
being her son’s murderer, etc., etc., and 
the girl leaves home—with the Jew. 
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In Whitman Avenue, Toni Tilden, an 
exuberant young reformer, rents half 
of her parents’ two-family house to 
the family of a Negro veteran while 
the Tildens are away. Their neigh- 
bors hold an indignation meeting but, 
after a painful scene with the Negro, 
it is decided by almost unanimous vote 
that the Negroes remain for at least a 
month. Five days later, however, the 
white boys in the street goad the vet- 
eran’s small black brother into draw- 
ing a knife with which Toni gets cut 
when she tries to disarm him. There- 
upon, Mrs. Tilden repeats the hysteri- 
cal denunciation scene of Mrs. Alex- 
ander. This time it is the Negro vet- 
eran’s grandfather who nearly dies of 
a heart attack before Toni leaves home. 
(But the Negro veteran is married so 
miscegenation plays no part.) 

Ralph Morgan as the Father and 
Sam Wanamaker as the Jewish G.I. 
stand out in the first cast as do Canada 
Lee as the veteran and Perry Wilson 
as Toni in the second as well as Will 
Geer as Tilden and Hilda Vaughn as a 
white spinster neighbor. Whitman 
Avenue, as directed by Margo Jones is 
the better play; its end is also forced 
but not so incoherently as They Too 
Shall Pass, directed by the author. 
Both of them bring one to a deferred 
appreciation of the really tolerant 
quality of Abie’s Irish Rose where 
there was no villainy on either side. 
It might make for improved propa- 
ganda to inject a little more humor 
and less bitterness into these pain- 
ful and ominous situations. — At the 
Belasco and the Cort. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire With FarTHer. — Still going 
strong at the Bijou. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA! — Never yet an empty 
Seat at the St. James. 


March, 1944 


Tue Voice oF THE TURTLE.—Beatrice 
Pearson and Alan Baxter are replacing 
the second set of principals in this 
comedy so sadly subversive of decent 
standards.—At the Morosco. 


October 


Sone or Norway. — Operetta rich 
with Grieg’s music and full chorus 
with many ballets.—At the Broadway. 


ANNA Lucasta.—Sordid drama well 
acted by an all-Negro cast.— At the 
Mansfield. 


December 


I REMEMBER MAMA.—Very appealing 
story of a Norwegian family with 
Mady Christians as Mama.—Aft the 
Music Boz. 
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Harvey.—Frank Fay and his Rabbit 
pack the house.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street. 

January, 1945 


Deak RutH.—A new cast in gay 
comedy of a high-school girl who 
writes to the Air Force.—At the Henry 
Miller. 

May 


THE GLaAss MENAGERIE. — Laurette 
Taylor giving a great performance, 
ably supported by Eddie Dowling in 
an unusual play.—At the Playhouse. 


CAROUSEL.—My favorite.—At the Ma- 
jestic. 
November 


Deep ARE THE Roots.—Barbara Bel 
Geddes has just won the Clarence Der- 
went Award for her excellent per- 
formance in this play about a Negro 
officer’s adjustment in the deep South 
after the War.—At the Fulton. 


December 


THE Rep MILL.—Very gay revival of 
Victor Herbert. Produced by Dorothy 
Stone.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


January, 1946 


STATE OF THE UNION.—Best comedy 
of the season about the next Republi- 
can candidate. Now the Pulitzer Prize 
winner.—At the Hudson. 


ArE You WitH ItT?— Flamboyant 
musical, divided between insurance 
business and a circus with divisions 
also marked between good and bad 
taste.—At the Shubert. 


February 


DREAM GIRL.— Very smart comedy 
by Elmer Rice; acted by Betty Field 
with clever sets by Jo Mielziner, be- 
ing one day in the heroine’s life.—At 
the Coronet. 


PYGMALION.—Theater, Inc.’s, revival 
with Gertrude Lawrence and Ray- 
mond Massey has passed the previous 


records of Shaw’s comedy and is stil] 
crowded.—At the Ethel Barrymore, 


SHow Boat.—Lavish and delightful 
revival of Jerome Kern’s famous oper. 
etta with unusually good cast and set- 
tings.—At the Ziegfeld. 


BILLION DoLLaR BaBy. — The 1920's 
satirized savagely in a musical which 
whirls about with speakeasies, dance- 
marathons, beauty-contests, gunmen 
and racketeers.—At the Alvin. 


March 


THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE. — The 
Washington years of the Holmeses is 
the subject of this heart-warming play 
by Emmet Lavery, splendidly played 
by Louis Calhern as the Justice and 
Dorothy Gish as the spirited Mrs. 
Holmes.—At the Royale. 


O Mistress Mine.—English comedy 
of dubious moral value admirably 
brightened by the genius of the Lunts, 
—At the Empire. 


Lute Sonc.—Beautiful English ver- 
sion, with music, of a Chinese classic, 
with Mary Martin, Rex O’Malley, Mc- 
Kay Morris and wonderful settings 
by Robert Edmond Jones.—Aft the 
Plymouth. 


April 


THREE TO MAKE ReEapy. —A revue 
with Ray Bolger, the funniest come 
dian and dancer we know. The music 
is not remarkable and two sketches are 
definitely poor but Brenda Forbes lifts 
three to a high bracket and she and 
Bolger get plenty of laughs together — 
At the Broadhurst. 


May 


St. Louis Woman. — Disappointing 
all-Negro musical with an uninterest- 
ing book; enlivened by the clever sing- 
ing of Pearl Bailey, a cakewalk of the 
’90’s and the dancing of the Nicholas 
Brothers. Not in the best of taste.— 
At the Martin Beck. 
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Nova et Vetera 


Our REAL SELVES 


To become new men means losing 
what we now call “ourselves.” Out of 
ourselves, into Christ, we must go. His 
will is to become ours and we are to 
think His thoughts, to “have the mind 
of Christ” as the Bible says. And if 
Christ is one, and if He is thus to be 
“in” us all, shall we not all be exactly 
the same? It certainly sounds like it; 
but in fact it is not so. 

It is difficult here to get a good illus- 
tration; because, of course, no other 
two things are related to each other 
just as the Creator is related to one of 
His creatures. But I will try two very 
imperfect illustrations which may give 
a hint of the truth. Imagine a lot of 


people who have always lived in the 
dark, You come and try to describe 


to them what light is like. You might 
tell them that if they come into the 
light that same light would fall on them 
all and they would all reflect it and 
thus become what we call visible. 
Isn’t it quite possible that they would 
imagine that, since they were all re- 
ceiving the same light, and all re- 
acting to it in the same way (i. e., all 
reflecting it), they would all look 
alike? Whereas you and I know that 
the light will in fact bring out, or 
show up, how different they are. Or 
again, suppose a person who knew 
nothing about salt. You give him a 
pinch to taste and he experiences a 
particular strong, sharp taste. You 
then tell him that in your country peo- 
ple use salt in all their cookery. 
Mightn’t he reply, “In that case I sup- 
pose all your dishes taste exactly the 
same; because the taste of that stuff 
you’ve just given me is so strong that 
it will kill the taste of everything else.” 
But you and I know that the real effect 
of salt is exactly the opposite. So far 
from killing the taste of the egg and 
the tripe and the cabbage, it actually 
brings it out. They don’t show their 
real taste till you’ve added salt. (Of 
course, as I warned you, this is not 


really a very good illustration, because 
you can kill the other tastes by putting 
in too much salt, whereas you can’t 
kill the taste of a human personality 
by putting in too much Christ. I’m 
doing the best I can.) 

It is something like that with Christ 
and us. The more we get what we 
now call “ourselves” out of the way 
and let Him take us over, the more 
truly ourselves we become. There is 
so much of Him that millions and mil- 
lions of “little Christs,” all different, 
will still be too few to express Him 
fully. He made them all. He invented 
—as an author invents characters in a 
novel—all the different men that you 
and I were intended to be. In that 
sense our real selves are all waiting for 
us in Him. It is no good trying to “be 
myself” without Him. The more I re- 
sist Him and try to live on my own, 
the more I become dominated by my 
own heredity and upbringing and 
surroundings and natural desires. In 
fact what I so proudly call “Myself” 
becomes merely the meeting place for 
trains of events which I never started 
and which I can’t stop. ...I am not, 
in my natural state, nearly so much of 
a person as I like to believe: most of 
what I call “me” can be very easily 
explained. It is when I turn to Christ, 
when I give myself up to His Per- 
sonality, that I first begin to have a 
real personality of my own. 


—From Beyond Personality. By G. S. Lewis 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.). 
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In1sH NEUTRALITY 


To the Englishman Irish Neutrality 
is a completely separate problem from 
Partition. He knows very little about 
the latter except to say “that it was 
very fortunate as things turned out, 
and you’ve no hope of ending it now.” 

Neutrality is, of course, never popu- 
lar with belligerents, but I have always 
been inwardly surprised that a neu- 
tral should be required to defend his 
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position—that “the burden of proof” 
should be upon him rather than upon 
the advocate of war. Because, how- 
ever, we may feel about the war, one 
thing is certain, that it has created as 
many problems as it sought to solve. 

I have always defended Irish Neu- 
trality on three main grounds. First— 
because of the existence of Partition. 
We, like the people of India, are sure- 
ly entitled to judge Allied war-aims by 
their application to near-at-home prob- 
lems. The 1914-18 war brought noth- 
ing to Ireland but suffering, and we 
had no incentive for entering this last 
one: indeed, while Partition lasts—and 
while it is not even regarded as a de- 
batable problem—we had every reason 
for remaining neutral. Then, again, 
the population of the Twenty - Six 
Counties is extremely small. Subtract 
from a figure that does not quite reach 
three millions those who are over 
forty-five years of age, those under 
twenty, the infirm, the entire female 
population—and what have you left? 
It would be racial suicide to take an 
active part in a war of modern dimen- 
sions on such a footing. The men in our 
own army apart, Britain has had the 
services of the pick of Irish youth.... 

They say that they would have been 
quite satisfied with “the ports” as our 
contribution. But that would have 
forced war upon Ireland, and indeed 
it is only recently that the British peo- 
ple have realised what war can mean 
for civilians as well as soldiers. ... 

Besides, why should Britain consider 
that she has “a call” upon our ports 
any more than upon Kiel? To sur- 
render them would have meant not 
only war but—and this is the third 
point of my defence —the jeopard- 
ising of our new-found independence. 
The fact that because Britain once pos- 
sessed the ports and had regained them 
in an emergency would mean, for the 
future, that she could claim the right 
to use Ireland permanently in her own 
scheme of defence. There would be 
no such thing as Irish sovereignty: we 
would always be fighting England’s 
battles, and many believe that Eng- 
land will have wars as long as she has 
an Empire. Every day that we kept 
out of the war meant a saving of life 
and a preservation of sanity in a world 
gone mad. 

Britain claims that she has defend- 


ed us as well as defending herself. We 
have a strategic geographical position 
surely—it is one of the few “weapons” 
that a small country can use to effect 
—but Britain conveniently forgets 
that if she defended us it was really 
only to defend herself: and however 
strong our pro-Allied sympathies it 
would surely have been folly to buy 
temporary world favour at a price that 
a small nation could not afford. 

—J. P. Comyn, in The Capuchin Annual 


1945-46. Edited by Farner Senan, 0.F.M.Cap, 
(Dublin). 
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A THROWBACK 


SUPERSTITION is nothing but a throw- 
back to early misinterpretation of the 
law of cause and effect. In the state 
of knowledge available to them, it was 
not unreasonable for prehistoric men 
to believe in the influence of certain 
natural objects, such as stones or trees, 
or of certain mysterious new concep- 
tions such as numbers and colors. 
There would be nothing in their 
science to show that two events imme- 
diately succeeding each other were 
not necessarily connected—as, for in- 
stance, the death of a relative and the 
gift of a precious stone or the failure 
of a hunting party to return and its 
last-minute increase from twelve to 
thirteen. 

In believing these things they were 

- not betraying their own intelli- 
gence as are their modern descend- 
ants when they accept their conclu- 
sions. 

We, no doubt, are founding fresh 
superstitions for generations to come, 
out of the ignorances and misconcep- 
tions that bound our knowledge. In 
fact I should not be surprised if we 
should leave more superstition behind 
us than any primitive community. 
For though our knowledge is far 
greater I do not think our mental 
processes are so free... . It is my mel- 
ancholy surmise that as education be- 
comes more widespread we find more 
and more automatons, more and more 
laziness in following well-worn cere- 
bral tracks. If primitive man had 
used no more of his brain than we do 
he would have perished from the face 
of the earth. 


—From Kitchen Fugue. By SuHeua Kari- 
Smita (New York: Harper & Bros.). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


Tue IMPORTANCE OF JOHN SMITH 


Tue truism is insisted on that a 
sympathetic understanding of each 
other’s point of view is the best way 
to promote friendly and peaceful rela- 
tions between two countries and a 
parallel is then drawn between two 
plain citizens representing respec- 
tively Great Britain and Russia—John 
Smith and Ivan Ivanovitch. All that 
is necessary is for some intelligent per- 
son to explain John’s feelings to Ivan 
and Ivan’s feelings to John and the 
pair will then get on together splen- 
didly. This is very reasonable, but 
two comments appear to be called for. 

In the first place no attempt what- 
ever has been made by intelligent per- 
sons in Russia to explain John’s point 
of view to Ivan, whereas in this coun- 
try a host of sympathisers with the 
Soviets, professional and amateur, have 
been falling all over themselves to ex- 
plain, excuse and support Ivan’s point 
of view respecting John. Our pro- 
Soviet apologists tell us that the tre- 
mendous words, Democracy and Lib- 
erty, do not have quite the same mean- 
ing in Russia as in England and one 
has the alarming impression that they 
are willing to consider a modification 
of the meaning of these terms to bring 
them more in line with the Soviet 
point of view. Complaisance could 
hardly go further without degenerat- 
ing into subservience. And so on. 

Ivan, on the other hand, has been 
obliged, whether he likes it or not, to 
listen to a torrent of abuse of Great 
Britain and the British Empire, as the 
home of Imperialist reactionaries, evil- 
minded capitalists and anti-proletariat, 
tyrannical Fascists, etc. ... The truth 
about John Smith has been carefully 
concealed from Ivan Ivanovitch by 
those who dominate the situation in 
Russia and it is only recently that 
broadcasts in the Russian language 
have been permitted from England. 

Possibly they realise—and this leads 
to the second comment—that it does 
not matter twopence in Russia what 


Ivan thinks. His o6pinions—if he is 
capable of any—cut no, ice whatever. 

With John Smith it is another mat- 
ter. His opinions are of considerable 
importance to the Statesmen, or rather 
politicians, who direct, or rather mis- 
direct our destiny. He has a vote and 
can knock his representatives off their 
perches, if he feels like it. He can 
form and address mass meetings, strike 
—officially or unofficially — organise 
demonstrations and processions and in 
other ways make it unpleasant for the 
Government. Plain John Smith is a 
very important person.... 

The opinion of John Smith on Rus- 
sia, therefore, plays a considerable 
part in moulding the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government. If he is fa- 
vourable toward the Soviets the Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister’s attitude is in- 
fluenced accordingly, and this explains 
the anxiety of the pro-Soviets to give 
their propaganda the greatest publicity. 

But Ivan’s opinions, if they exist, 
are a matter of indifference to the Rus- 
sian Dictatorship. He has no voice in 
forming the policy of his country, gov- 
erned by the Communist party, who 
impose their will on the nation just as 
forcibly as, if not even more forcibly 
than the Fascists imposed theirs on 
the Italians or the Nazi party theirs on 
the Germans. Purges can be effected 
more satisfactorily with firing squads 
than by castor oil. 

The argument, therefore, that the 
cloud, which has unfortunately spread 
over the relations between England 
and Russia, is caused by the mistrust 
felt in Russia regarding our aims and 
misapprehension of our point of view 
by the Russian people (mistrust and 
misapprehension which our foolish 
wise appear so laboriously anxious to 
justify at our expense) is disingenuous 
and false. The persons responsible for 
the policy of Russia towards Great 
Britain are under no apprehension 
whatever as to British policy and as 
to the meaning put on the words De- 
mocracy and Liberty in this country. 
They are not ignorant Ivan Ivano- 
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vitches, who have never seen civilised 
countries and do not know what life 
is like among nations who respect the 
liberty and freedom of speech of the 
individual. On the contrary, persons 
like, for example, Mr. Molotoff and 
Mr. Vyshinsky, have travelled widely 
in the civilised world. They are very 
intelligent men, with great forensic 
skill in debate and an ability to make 
the worse appear the better cause, 
which must embarrass those with 
whom they deal. These are the men, 
who, having studied and gained first- 
hand knowledge of our way of life and 
thought, hate it as the devil hates holy 
water. They know that our system 
and that of the Soviet cannot mix any 
more than oil and water. If the mil- 
lions of Ivans could be educated up to 
our ideals of representative govern- 
ment and individual freedom, there 
would be an end of Communist domi- 
nation in Russia. 


—From The Weekly Review (London), 
April 18, 1946. 


-— 
— 





Tue CATHOLIC IN ScoTTISH INDUSTRY 


MORALLY, the position of the average 
Catholic to-day in Scottish industry is 
peculiar. He is either apathetic about 
social conditions, or keeps purposely 
aloof, or, on the other hand, is an ac- 
tive member of the Labour or I. L. P. 
Party, or —final degradation—as a 
Stalinist or Trotskyite attempts to 
square his espousal of one form or 
other of Communism with the practice 
of Catholicism. All adult working- 
class education is Marxist and mate- 
rialistic in content, and on our side 
little positive has been done to counter- 
act it. The few but disciplined and 
zealous members of the Communist 
Party are exercising in the industrial 
unions an influence out of all propor- 
tion to their numbers and the indif- 
ference of Catholics is making their 
task easier than it might be. 

Indications are not wanting, how- 
ever, to fortify the hope that the Catho- 
lic in Scottish industrial life may be- 
come a force of considerable impor- 
tance. A generation ago a beginning 
was made by Catholics to preserve 
their faith and spread their social 
principles while at work by the for- 
mation of transport, railway and pos- 
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tal workers’ guilds, by means of which 
Catholic trade unionists could discuss 
with one another common problems, 
especially the impact of industrial life 
on their faith. With the guilds a; 
models, a beginning was made some 
five years ago to establish a common 
forum for men in the light and heavy 
industries. Meeting first as represep- 
tative of some thirty trade unions, the 
movement, under the title of the “Cath. 
olic Workers’ Guild,” began the task 
of forming groups, four to ten men, in 
factories and workshops. These hand- 
picked groups, it is hoped, will pro- 
duce the men who can be trained to 
become leaders in their trade unions, 
The main aims of the Guild are: a hun- 
dred per cent trade unionism, educa- 
tion on Catholic sociological lines and 
the application of papal teaching to in- 
dustrial problems. It is interested in 
Jocist methods: see, judge and act, 
Much of the business of these groups, 
meeting under local spiritual chap- 
lains, is concerned with day-to-day 
conditions in industry. 

The progress of the Guild, devised 
as it is on such a selective basis, is 
necessarily, and of set purpose, slow. 
Limited, meantime, to Glasgow, it num- 
bers now ten groups. Much of its 
work is concerned with the provision 
of evening classes in the winter ses- 
sion, week-end schools, lectures, book 
clubs, the setting up of study groups 
and the extensive sale of Catholic 
literature dealing with the problems of 
industrialism. 

In Edinburgh the formation of a 
central information department was 
begun in 1942 with the establishment 
of the Catholic Research Bureau. Much 
assistance may justifiably be expected 
from this bureau for Catholic groups 
in social work. 

Small and youthful though it is, the 
Catholic Workers’ Guild has already 
stirred interest among those whose 
business it is to note the advent of 
rivals: the Labour Party, which can- 
not afford to neglect the potential vot- 
ing power of the Scottish Catholic; the 
Communists, who recognise in it their 
antithesis; and the Masons, ever pres- 
ent, ever active, in every stratum of 
Scottish society. 

For the first time in Scottish indus- 
try a serious effort is being made to 
rouse the supine Catholic and show 
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him what his possibilities for good are 
in the labour world as a member of a 
Catholic body organized in his inter- 
ests. The Catholic Workers’ Guild may 
not achieve the objects for which it 
was founded. The measure of its suc- 
cess will be proportionate to the sup- 
port it receives from the main body of 
Catholic workers. But at least it is a 
brave effort to give half-a-million Cath- 
olics ultimately a voice in the shaping 
of industrial things to come. 

—James E. Hanoiey, in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), April, 1946. 


-— 
a 





A “Goop GERMAN” 


In The Universe of the 14 Decem- 
ber, 1945, there appeared the follow- 
ing announcement: “Father Rupert 
Mayer, S.J., former president of the 
German Holy Name Society and one 
of the earliest Catholic opponents of 
Hitlerism, has died in Munich after a 
stroke while offering Mass. He was 70. 
Fr. Mayer, who lost a leg in the first 
World War, was sent to a concentra- 
tion camp for a long period for the 
strong stand he took against Nazi 
measures restricting freedom of wor- 
ship. R.LP.” This all too brief notice 
told his friends in these islands that 
one of Germany’s great heroic figures 
in the Christian sphere had left our 
human scene. He has left it the poorer 
for his passing. Some fanatics of re- 
cent ideologies—I believe they are few 
—deem the Christian virtues incom- 
patible with what they call the heroic. 
If such folly were worth a protest, 
Christian Germany in the twentieth as 
in every other century could offer the 
protester many examples to the con- 
trary. None could be more outstand- 
ing than this valiant Swabian, spirit- 
ual son of the soldier saint Loyola. ... 

My knowledge of him was partly de- 
rived from a young friend of his and 
mine, partly from an autobiographical 
work Fiihrung und Geleit by Dr. Hans 
Carossa, who recently and until the 
fall of Germany was President of the 
Reich’s Association of German Writers. 
... Thirteen pages of the poet physi- 
cian’s beautiful Guides and Compan- 
ions are devoted to the evocation of 
the personality of Pater Mayer and to 
an account of his wounding... . “Pater 
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Mayer had never asked for medical 
attendance from me. It was a black 
day for the division when he came to 
stand in need of our services. ... In 
the hut the floor was unboarded; the 
priest lay wrapped in his cloak in a 
pool of blood. His face and hands 
were corpse-like, but his whole ap- 
pearance had taken on a boyish youth- 
fulness. The smile with which he 
greeted us was clear and intelligent. 
It gave us—what we needed — the 
proper courage for our task.... 

“Whilst I was trying with injec- 
tions to strengthen the patient’s heart, 
now beating very feebly, I knew that 
the next second might mean the end 
of the little blockhouse and of all that 
were in it... . Suddenly it struck me 
that all was quiet outside; the Russian 
guns were plastering other parts of the 
valley, and meanwhile we had been 
doing the best we could for our wound- 
ed friend in this miserable dressing 
station. Pater Mayer began to speak 
now, but so softly that we had to put 
our ears to his mouth to catch what he 
said. He uttered neither wish nor 
complaint, but apologized for the eter- 
nal moaning and groaning—of which, 
indeed, neither of us doctors was 
aware. The almost toneless voice be- 
trayed no pain or anxiety; on the con- 
trary. A secret joy seemed to vibrate 
as it were behind it, and we would 
have been ashamed to voice any pity 
for him. 

“The man who lay on that blood- 
stained floor still kept, in that mis- 
erable condition, his air of singular 
command over himself. We felt that 
his life was ordered according to a 
plan, that the possibility of the present 
misfortune had been taken into ac- 
count and was most certainly not 
entered up as a loss. I never realized 
more clearly than now the difference 
between the man whose fierce in- 
stincts keep him as it were a prisoner 
of life and the man who has re- 
nounced the world, translating his 
urges into terms of the spiritual. When 
we ordinary people take our leave of 
this life, there remains always as it 
were a balance of something not quite 
clarified, not fully worked out. This 
man of God soared heavenwards like a 
Bach sonata in which the theme, called 
forth out of the mysterious deeps of 
the creative, is developed in move- 
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ments of simple splendour to be dis- 
solved in perfect harmony at the close. 

“But the big task for us doctors at 
the moment was to delay as long as 
possible the—what seemed to us—im- 
pending close of our friend’s life and 
to rush him with all speed to Sostelek. 
We took counsel with the bearers. 
They were of opinion that the enemy 
would not molest the transport of 
wounded, and they declared them- 
selves ready to carry Pater Mayer by 
the shortest route through the open 
valley. ... In the evening we learnt 
that Pater Mayer had stood the ampu- 
tation well; that four liters of sodium 
chloride solution had gradually been 
inserted into the blood passage; and 
that he was beginning to recover.” ... 

In 1934 the tempo of National Social- 
ist activity in the religious field had 
not yet attained its maximum and 
Pater Mayer still preached without 
hindrance. But he had no illusions as 
to the grave errors of the movement or 
the responsibility of the Leader as well 
as of his subordinates for the threats to 
the Christian Life. When these became 
realities; when the religious orders 
were being directly or indirectly per- 
secuted and Catholic education was 
gradually ceasing to be operative, it 
was only to be expected that this fear- 
less man of God would speak openly 
from the pulpit. His arrest—long post- 
poned, for few dared lay hands on the 
apostle of the poor and the outcast— 
and his trial followed in 1937. It was 
my good fortune to read at the time 
the notes of a trial which reflected 
credit on judges and counsel alike. No- 
where was there a trace of the venom 
which was too often a feature of the 
prosecution at the other clerical trials 
of that unhappy period. The accused 
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priest was treated with every consid. 
eration: judges, counsel and witnesses 
vied with one another in their efforts 
to acquit the man to whose personal 
prestige the trial bore abundant wit. 
ness. An unwilling Court found him 
guilty of an offence against National 
Socialist law. The sentence was six 
month’s imprisonment in a fortress, 
There may have been some idea of 
paying honour to a former “Front Sol- 
dier” whom the Fuhrer himself had 
once on the occasion of a Jubilee 
honoured with a personal letter. | 
write without references, but I think 
I remember. that the- fortress was 
Landsberg, Adolf Hitler’s place of con- 
finement in 1923. There Pater Mayer 
could daily celebrate Mass, and on 
his release he disclaimed any suffer- 
ing—protesting to all enquirers that 
he was but the better for his enforced 
rest. 

I never heard Pater Mayer speak 
from the pulpit; but the young friend 
from whom I learned so much about 
him and who owed him much wrote 
me that, when he preached the ser- 
mon on the occasion of her marriage, 
there was not a dry eye in the congre- 
gation. I can vouch for the fact that 
the members of that congregation, 
some of whom I knew well, were no 
sentimentalists. They were hard- 
headed and some even not invariably 
friendly disposed to Mother Church, 
unless they had perhaps become so in 
the days of her tribulation. But Pater 
Mayer’s ardent spirit was as a flame 
that enkindled. . . . This Jesuit seemed 
to me a very Hound of Heaven. The 
trophies of the chase were his by every 
right. 


—Pror. Mary M. MACKEN, M.A., in Studies 
(Dublin), March, 1946. + 
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Recent Events 


CaTHOLIC MOTHER oF 1946 


Tue National Catholic Conference 
on Family Life has chosen Mrs. Joy 
Seth Hurd, of Cleveland, Ohio, the out- 
standing Catholic Mother of 1946. Mrs. 
Hurd is the wife of a Cuyahoga County 
judge and is the mother of fifteen chil- 
dren, five of whom were in the armed 
forces of the United States and have 
recently returned home safely. 

Mrs. Hurd is president of the Cleve- 
land Diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women and is a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Motion Picture 
Council of Greater Cleveland, the 
Cleveland Round Table Conference of 
Christians and Jews, the Catherine 
Horstmann training home for girls, 
and the Women’s Board of St. John’s 
Hospital. She is also active in seven 
other organizations. Mrs. Hurd is a 
convert to the Catholic Church. 

Announcement of the award, made 
annually on the Feast of St. Monica, 
came from Miss Mary Callahan of 
Notre Dame College, Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the Family Life Conference 
which is affiliated with the Family Life 
Bureau of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 


-™ 
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PASTORAL SUPPRESSED 


Ar the end of March the Bishops of 
western Germany issued a Pastoral to 
be read in all the churches. It spoke 
out in solemn protest against the “re- 
volting proceedings” in the Soviet- 
dominated eastern zone of the Reich, 
and also against other occupation poli- 
cies. Some officials of the United 
States forbade the letter to be read in 
the churches in the American zone in 
Germany on the ground that it would 
be “offensive and derogatory to the 
Allies.” In the British occupation area 
no objection was raised to the Bish- 
Ops’ Pastoral because the officers there 
said it is “impossible to interfere with 
the freedom of the Church.” 


The Pastoral stated that in East Ger- 
many, especially in Silesia and the 
Sudeten region, more than 10,000,000 
Germans had been “brutally driven 
from their ancestral homes without 
any investigation. ... All these people 
are crowded closely together in the re- 
maining parts of Germany without any 
property whatsoever, without any pos- 
sibility of gaining their livelihood.” 
The Pastoral criticized the “mistaken 
way in which the victors wish to 
cleanse offices of public life and ad- 
ministration of partisans of the old 
regime.” The Bishops said they knew 
how disgusting and degrading had 
been the conduct of not a few Ger- 
mans, but they protested against whole- 
sale arrests and dismissals without giv- 
ing the victims of this treatment the 
right of self-defense. They protested, 
too, against the radical expropriation 
of landed property under the slogan 
“reform of the soil” in the Eastern 
parts of Germany. 

Some days after the news of the 
suppression of this Pastoral, Dr. Max 
Jordan of the N. C. W. C. sent word 
by radio that the Bishops of Mainz, 
Fulda and Limburg, whose dioceses 
are located wholly or partly in the 
American zone, had agreed to with- 
draw the Pastoral “for the sake of good 
relations.” The Bishop of Mainz, how- 
ever, let it be known that he will ad- 
dress a letter to the Allied Control 
Council in Berlin, expanding on the 
Pastoral in order to stress its high- 
lights. Capt. D. F. Kenny, Religious 
Affairs Officer of the Military Govern- 
ment of Greater Hesse, was quoted by 
Dr. Jordan as saying: “We did not ask 
for the Pastoral to be withdrawn, but 
simply suggested that some of its criti- 
cisms of American policy be reconsid- 
ered in the light of our observations. 
It is our policy,” he added, “that pas- 
torals and other church pronounce- 
ments by church authorities shall not 
be subjected to previous censorship 
and of course we did not exercise any 
threat.” 

Dr. Jordan concluded his radio dis- 
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patch by saying: “It would seem there 
is only one alternative. Either the 
complaints of the Bishops are justified 
or they are not. If they are unjustified, 
their public discussion could only be 
profitable. If they are justified, meas- 
ures should be taken to have the con- 
ditions corrected from which the com- 
plaints arose. If the Bishops were to 
ignore such conditions they would be 
untrue to their high office. There is 
every reason to believe that this latter 
view is shared by many competent 
and well-informed Americans, French- 
men and British now stationed in Ger- 
many.” 


<i 
— 





ForDHAM CHARTER CENTENARY 


Tue Fordham University Charter 
Centenary on May 11th, was marked 
by honorary degrees to President 
Harry S. Truman and Bernard Cardi- 
nal Griffin, Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, England. Cardinal Griffin ar- 
rived by plane in New York a few 
days before the ceremony, and was 
the guest of Cardinal Spellman. Ar- 
riving at the University, President 
Truman struck for the first time the 
Fordham victory bell. This bell had 
been taken from the Japanese carrier 
Junyo after it was sunk by American 
planes. Admiral Chester Nimitz pre- 
sented it to Fordham in memory of the 
216 students of the University who 
were lost during the war. 

President Truman in his speech on 
the occasion thanked the University 
and said he was happy to become a 
fellow alumnus of the men who have 
gone out from Fordham and who are 
making such a substantial contribu- 
tion to the Government and to their 
communities. The President spoke of 
the veterans who were flocking to the 
schools throughout the country and 
said this was an answer to the skeptics 
who had foreseen only a handful of 
returned soldiers taking advantage of 
the G.I. Bill of Rights offering to pay for 
them in colleges. The President warned 
that “education faces the greatest chal- 
lenge of its history” in preparing 
young men and women to live in the 
new atomic age. He reminded his 
audience that “there is profound truth 
in the first line of the new Charter of 


the United Nations educational, scien- 
tific and cultural organization. The 
Charter declares: ‘Since wars begin in 
the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed.’” Then he added: “] 
fear we are too much concerned with 
material things to remember that our 
real strength lies in spiritual values, 
I doubt whether there is in. this 
troubled world today, when nations 
are divided by jealousy and suspicion, 
a single problem that could not be 
solved if approached in the spirit of 
the Sermon on the Mount.” 

Cardinal Griffin pronounced the In- 
vocation at the degree ceremony and 
at a dinner the same evening com- 
memorating the 100th Anniversary of 
Fordham University, he spoke, saying 
that he believed it was the fervent hope 
of the people of America and of Britain 
that the bonds forged between them in 
war time should be strengthened in 
peace by wider knowledge and closer 
contacts. The Cardinal said that “the 
nation which does not recognize the 
rights of God can never recognize the 
rights of man,” and he added, “this 
denial of God’s rights exists both in 
the Nazi and Communist systems. ... 
Freedom, as we understand it, cannot 
exist under either system. Man be- 
comes a mere tool of the state. He is 
reduced to servitude. In plain terms 
—he is a slave.” 

Naming no names, Cardinal Griffin 
said: “The most disturbing feature of 
modern statecraft is that we have not 
the slightest idea what many leaders 
mean by the terms they use, and, not 
to put too fine a point on it, very little 
reason for believing that they mean 
anything at all.” The English Cardinal 
warned that there is 'a deep and grow- 
ing cleavage between nations of the 
East and West which may destroy 
civilization. 


<i 
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ORDINATIONS OF PAULISTS 


TEN young men were ordained to 
the holy priesthood in New York and 
Boston on the same day, Saturday, 
May 11th. The Rev. Francis X. Diskin, 
C.S.P., was ordained with his brother 
William (a priest of the Boston arch- 
diocese), in their parish church in 
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RECENT EVENTS 


Somerville, Mass., by their pastor who 
is the Auxiliary Bishop of Boston, the 
Most Rev. Francis G. Kelleher. The 
other nine were ordained by the Most 
Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, in the Church of 
St. Paul the Apostle. These new Paul- 
ist priests are: The Rev. Fathers Leo 
E. Conlin, C.S.P.; Walter J. Dalton, 
C.S.P.; Harold J. Foye, C.S.P.; Edward 
J. Gorry, C.S.P.; Arthur J. Maguire, 
CS.P.; Francis T. McGough, C.S.P.; M. 
Joseph O’Looney, C.S.P.; John F. 
Ritzius, C.S.P.; Albert J. Roy, C.S.P. 

We hope and pray they will all have 
many fruitful years in the holy priest- 
hood. 


in, 
— 





Myron C, TayLorn ResumMeEs Post 


Myron C. TayLor, American Presi- 
dential envoy to the Vatican, returned 
to Rome early in May and, during a 
forty-five minute audience, delivered a 
message to the Pope from President 
Truman. Mr. Taylor, as is well known, 
was first appointed to his post as per- 
sonal representative of the President 
by the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
in 1940. He remained there through- 
out the War, then returned to the 
United States to report to President 
Truman. 

In a statement issued by the White 
House, announcing Mr. Taylor’s re- 
sumption of his duties in Rome, Presi- 
dent Truman said, among other things: 
“I have asked Mr. Myron C. Taylor to 
return to Italy as my personal repre- 
sentative to His Holiness the Pope, 
with the rank of Ambassador. ... I 
have studied his report of his several 
audiences with the Pope with interest 
and with profit. I feel that he can con- 
tinue to render helpful service to the 
cause of Christian civilization.” The 
President declared that only by build- 
ing upon Christian principles can we 
establish an enduring peace, and add- 
ed: “There is no minimizing the grav- 
ity of the days in which we live. I 
feel the necessity of having for my 
Suidance the counsel and co-operation 
of all men and women of good will, 
whether in religion, in government or 
in the pursuits of every-day life. I 
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have therefore sought the advice of 
leaders in religion of various convic- 
tions, not only in this country, but 
from abroad. I feel that all have a 
vital contribution to make. I shall 
continue to welcome the counsel of 
such leaders, to the end that the voice 
of conscience may be heard in the 
councils of nations as they seek a solu- 
tion to the age-old problem: the gov- 
ernment of man.” 

Mr. Taylor, who returned to Rome 
by plane, said that he was very happy 
to see the Pope again and found him 
“generally in good health.” The Holy 
Father has a very warm personal 
friendship for Mr. Taylor and when 
medals were struck to commemorate 
the recent Consistory at which thirty- 
two Cardinals were created, the Pope 
sent an especially large medal of the 
series to Myron C. Taylor, with a mes- 
sage expressing the hope that he would 
soon return to Rome. 





NEw AUXILIARY OF CLEVELAND 


On April 30th, at the Apostolic Dele- 
gation in Washington, D. C., it was 
announced that the Right Rev. Msgr. 
John R. Hagan, Superintendent of 
Schools of the Diocese of Cleveland 
since 1928, had been named Titular 
Bishop of Limata and Auxiliary to the 
Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, Bishop of 
Cleveland. 

Bishop-elect Hagan was born in 
Pittsburgh, in 1890, and attended St. 
Ignatius College, now John Carroll 
University, in Cleveland, the North 
American College in Rome and the 
Catholic University of America in 
Washington, D. C. He was ordained 
in Rome in 1914 and was a student 
there at the same time as Cardinal 
Spellman, who was ordained in 1916. 
Bishop-elect Hagan is one of the most 
widely - known Catholic educators in 
the United States and has been direc- 
tor of the Sisters’ College in Cleveland 
since 1928. His consecration will take 
place on May 28th, in St. Agnes’ 
Church, Cleveland: 

Ad Multos Annos! 

JosePH I. MALLoy. 





New Books 


Top Secret. By Ralph Ingersoll.—That Hideous Strength. By C. S. Lewis— 
Philosophy in American Education. By Brand Blandshard and Others.—Auto. 
graphs: A Key to Collecting. By Mary Benjamin.—I Chose Freedom. By Victor 
Kravchenko.—Mysteries’ End. By Harold B. Gardiner, S.J.—Charles Dickens, 
By Una Pope-Hennessy.—God and the Atom. By Ronald Knox.—Mariology. By 


M. J. Scheeben.—Contemporary Spanish-American Fiction. 
Spell.—The Eleven Religions and Their Proverbial Lore. 


By Jefferson Rea 
By Selwyn Gurney 


Champion, M.D.—The Shelley Legend. By Robert Metcalf Smith and Others— 
The Trinity and the Unicity of the Intellect. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Translated 
by Sister Rose Emmanuella Brennan, S.H.N.—Shorter Notices. 


Top Secret. By Ralph Ingersoll. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00. 
This title was suggested by the 

American custom of classifying care- 

fully guarded military information as 

RESTRICTED, CONFIDENTIAL, SECRET and 

then Top SECRET. A title, even more de- 

scriptive—but long since pre-empted 

—would have been “Now It Can Be 

Told.” For the Ingersoll book is dis- 

tinguished less by its disclosure of offi- 

cial plans than by its critical com- 
ments on alleged mistakes and rival- 
ries that delayed and endangered the 
great operation OVERLORD—code name 
for the invasion agreed upon by the 

British and American Heads of State 

in May, 1943, and put off again and 

again until June, 1944. 

Among the author’s assets for his 
task were the opportunities given him 
by his assignment as staff officer to 
American and British generals; his 
flashy, colloquial style which makes 
his story of a complicated military 
movement almost as easy to read as a 
novel; his readiness to write boldly of 
what he saw, heard or surmised. By 
way of counterbalance, he is more in- 
clined to emotion than to documenta- 
tion; he has a habit of omitting dates 
and references and other control ap- 
paratus, thus leaving many of his 
amazing tales in the category of staff- 
room gossip and mess-hall rumors; he 
displays an exaggerated self-confidence 
that can survive even the opposition 
of “every senior officer concerned 
whom I have been able to talk to”; 
and, notoriously, he is a docile fol- 
lower of the party line. 


Each of the fifteen chapters of this 
volume has something of the unity and 
also something of the levity of a maga- 
zine story. Put together, they fascinate 
the reader with vivid, intimate views 
of the planning, the fluctuations, the 
eventual success of a campaign that 
ranks among the most significant in 
military history. The chapter, “High 
Level Horse Feathers,” for all its play- 
ful name, will reopen many a wound 
and pour quantities of oil on smolder- 
ing fires. The chapter, “Bradley vs. 
Montgomery” will supply material for 
dozens of controversies and for five or 
six international quarrels. [If the 
“Eisenhower for President” boom ever 
gets going, opponents will seize upon 
the data provided by these pages. In 
lesser degree, that holds true of Gen- 
eral Marshall also; for, whereas the 
author endorses Admiral King and 
General Arnold as whole-heartedly and 
stifly American in all their dealings 
with the British, “Marshall is more of 
an enigma. ... The’ blunt fact is that 
Marshall often got pushed around.” 

An interesting book, indeed; but how 
much of it are we to accept as true? 
Certainly we get a very different pic 
ture of Arnheim from Butcher’s My 
Three Years With Eisenhower. Mont- 
gomery’s three hundred page From 
Normandy to the Baltic—written for 
private circulation among his officers 
—presents Caen as a cleverly planned 
holding operation which made Brad- 
ley’s break-through a possibility. With 
regard to Eisenhower’s policies, the 
outstanding fact is that he succeed 
in the very complicated task of keep- 
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ing his “happy family” working to- 
gether sufficiently well to win the war. 
As for the British-American cleavage 
over invasion plans, anyone who looks 
around the world a year after V-E Day 
—seeing the Soviet ruling behind an 
jron curtain and following a unilateral 
path in foreign affairs, with the peace 
treaty still unsigned—may well reflect 
that, pace Mr. Ingersoll, the treaty, not 
the battle is the pay-off. Many of us 
are now disposed to doubt that we 
were as far-sighted as the British when 
we undertook to shorten the war by 
striking eastward from Normandy in- 
stead of driving up the Balkans and 
also along the north coast toward Ber- 
lin. Presumably Mr. Ingersoll has ex- 
perienced no such change of heart. 
But then he is more naive than most 
of us. He believes that to think of the 
Russians as having aggressive ambi- 
tions is “dangerous nonsense”; he 
seems never to have heard that Russia 
has robbed nations of their independ- 
ence and condoned orgies of crime in 
occupied areas; and, after a detailed 
description of German atrocities, he 
assures us that we really did win a war 
waged against cruelty and despotism. 
Readers will have no easy job then, in 
separating the factual from the imagi- 
nary in this tangled product of sensa- 
tional journalism. 
JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


That Hideous Strength. By C. S. Lewis. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
The plain fact is that Mr. Lewis has 


too many exceptional gifts. They 
sprout all over his latest work, drain- 
ing away strength from a story which 
drastic pruning could have made time- 
ly and rousing. The book deals with 
the activities of the N.I.C.E.—National 
Institute of Co-ordinated Experiments 
—first fruits of “a constructive fusion 
between the State and the laboratory.” 
Its enormous, high-salaried staff plans 
by persistent pressure, endless diplo- 
macy and the ruthless application of 
physical force, to develop the human 
race through gradual stages into a 
group of Bodiless Men—-Chosen Heads 
who will never die. The N.LC.E. 
brought on the first two World Wars 
of the twentieth century; the Party’s 
schedule calls for fourteen more. The 

d of the movement—a symbol of 
Technocracy—is literally a head, hav- 
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ing been detached from the body of a 
French criminal who perished under 
the guillotine. Fixed to a wall and 
connected with flexible tubes through 
which come air and artificial saliva, 
the Head, under the influence of the 
“eldils,” can give directions, speaking 
with a hard, dry, rasping sound, lick- 
ing its lips and dribbling saliva over 
its stiff, dead looking beard. Welded 
by the Head into unity, the Party of 
Progress gets government positions, 
infiltrates into universities, acquires 
control of the great newspapers—ex- 
cept one which is crippled by strikes. 
Authorized to organize its own special 
police force, the Party finds it easy to 
evict the population of a college town 
after having provoked a bloody but 
easily suppressed riot; and then pro- 
ceeds to destroy the traditions of the 
institution and the beauty of the 
countryside, including among its mon- 
strous methods sterilization, eutha- 
nasia, scientific technique of torture, 
and vivisection of men and women. 
Anyone acquainted with the Lewis 
style will quickly perceive what in- 
viting opportunities the story affords 
him for the exercise of his neat 
wit, his sharp irony, his power of 
skillful caricature. The speeches of 
the Deputy Director are classical mod- 
els of the art of evasion; old masters 
of debate will delight in the lobbyists 
who shuffle speakers and arguments so 
dexterously that the opposition is 
placed in an impossible position. A 
journalist, bullied and frightened into 
submission, prepares misleading edi- 
torials destined for publication on the 
morrow of the planned riots about to 
take place. It is all so much like the 
actual events of recent history that the 
reader, stirred first to pity, then to 
fear, will probably close the volume 
with a tragic sense of helplessness. 
The subtitle calls the book, A Modern 
Fairy-Tale for Grown-Ups; and, as the 
story progresses, the tale becomes more 
and more a symbolized struggle be- 
tween good and evil. The reference to 
the Tower of Babel in the title,—bor- 
rowed from the Sir David Lyndsay, 
who was Scotland’s uncrowned laure- 
ate three centuries ago—warns of 
coming confusion, but hardly prepares 
us for the characters from the Arthur- 
ian legends who crowd in to rout the 
powers of evil. Merlin rises from the 
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dead and rides to the rescue; the last 
Pendragon joins forces with him. The 
principal conspirators begin to speak 
gibberish and are finally destroyed in 
a scene not unworthy of the unpre- 
dictable Lewis imagination. Wild ani- 
mals from the vivisection laboratories, 
invade the banquet hall—a tiger, a 
wolf, a snake, and then a monstrous 
elephant “trampling like a girl tread- 
ing grapes, heavily and soon wetly 
tramping in the pash of blood and 
bones, of flesh, wine, fruit, and sod- 
den tablecloth.” So the tale ends; and 
the hero and heroine are set to live 
happily ever after. But most readers 
will agree that the author’s flair for the 
occult has run away with him and that 
a less esoteric masterpiece would have 
been more profitable to a greater num- 
ber. JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


Philosophy in American Education. By 
Brand Blanshard and Others. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

With the aid of a generous grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
American Philosophical Association 
recently sponsored a survey of the 
present status and future prospects of 
philosophy in American life, which 
was carried on by a panel of five dis- 
tinguished members of the Association: 
Brand Blanshard, Curt Ducasse, Charles 
Hendel, Arthur Murphy, and Max Otto. 
The volume at hand presents the find- 
ings of the study and the recommenda- 
tions of the panel. 

The topical headings of the three 
parts into which the work is divided: 
“The Contemporary Situation,” “The 
Task of Philosophy,” and “The Teach- 
ing of Philosophy,” give an idea of the 
ground covered by the investigation; 
and here let it be said that the ground 
has not been merely scratched but 
thoroughly surveyed. The authors, 
genuinely convinced of the paramount 
importance of philosophy in human 
life, have endeavored to determine 
why that conviction is not more gen- 
erally shared by the American people, 
professional and lay alike. They have 
examined the many criticisms of phi- 
losophy and philosophers and have 
essayed to evaluate these as objectively 
as possible. Some they have found un- 
reasonable, due either to a bias in favor 
of science and the scientific method 
or to ignorance of the real function of 
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philosophy. Others they have accept. 
ed as justified and therefore demand. 
ing soul-searching on the part of the 
philosophical profession. This leads 
to an examination of the teaching of 
philosophy in American colleges and 
universities and to a series of recom. 
mendations for the improvement of 
content and method which depart. 
ments of philosophy and college ad. 
ministrators will find extremely help. 
ful. 
As these authors see it, however, the 
teaching of philosophy cannot be con- 
fined to the campus. They would have 
professional philosophers recognize as 
a part of their task the introduction 
of the man in the street—the citizen, 
the laborer, and the business executive 
—to “the Consolations of Philosophy.” 
In the course of their inquiry they have 
uncovered a real demand on the part 
of individuals and groups for the help 
that training in effective thinking can 
give them in the solution of the prob- 
lems that confront them from day to 
day. Here, too, the suggestions of- 
fered for widening the scope of philo- 
sophical training by incorporating it 
into the program of adult education 
should appeal to all who are interested 
in this growing movement to realize 
the principles of democracy by rais- 
ing the cultural level of the people as 
a whole. 

The American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation is to be highly commended on 
the publication of this volume, and 
the several authors likewise. In a day 
when scientism, instrumentalism, em- 
piricism, and other modern versions 
of Comte’s positivism are proclaiming 
their respective methods as the only 
approach to knowledge, it is well to 
know that we have qualified scholars 
to challenge that claim and to defend 
the primacy of philosophy. So, too, in 
a day when anti-intellectualism is 
rampant, it is assuring to realize that 
all our educators have not joined in 
“The Flight from Reason.” We cal- 
not agree with the expressed or im- 
plied opinion of the authors of this 
volume that philosophy will take the 
place of religious faith, that “philoso- 
phy has something to offer of far more 
value than any set of beliefs”; neither 
can we approve of the cavalier disdaif 
with which the whole question of the 
supernatural is dismissed; but this 
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does not prevent our commending 
their symposium to the careful atten- 
tion of Catholic educators. It is a 
contribution which no teacher of phi- 
josophy and no one concerned with 
the current problems of liberal educa- 
tion can afford to ignore. 
EDWARD B. JORDAN. 


Autographs: A Key to Collecting. By 
Mary A. Benjamin. New York: R. R. 
Bowker Co. $6.00. 

Addressed to the beginner as well as 
to the seasoned collector, these three 
hundred pages of factual information, 
erudite comment, and diverting anec- 
dote amply warrant the well-chosen 
title. Those who have already learned 
much through trial and error will be 
grateful for clear answers to the deeper 
problems of their chosen field, while 
the use of the Key will spare the tyro 
many painful experiences and add to 
the joys of his new pursuit. In the 
Introduction the value of the work to 
the scholar is attested by the Librarian 
of Princeton, and a long list of ac- 
knowledgments manifests the happy 
fellowship existing between amateurs 
and professionals in one of the most 
interesting of all collecting activities. 

Although a chapter on A.B.C.’s is 
included, the work is not intended for 
the stage-door type of autograph fan, 
and the novice is warned against di- 
recting his energies toward the gath- 
ering of mere signatures. Association 
and content, whether literary, histori- 
cal, or scientific, are the measures of 
value, and the knowledge by which 
these are to be recognized is not light- 
ly won. The author has acquired her 
skills through perservering study and 
long experience, and generously shares 
with the reader what might well be 
considered trade secrets. She is the 
daughter of the veteran autograph 
dealer, Walter R. Benjamin, to whose 
memory the book is dedicated. 

Part One discusses what and how to 
collect. Great collections and collec- 
tors are sketched. The “science of 
forgery” and the fine art of its detec- 
tion are thrillingly reported. Techni- 
cal data on the manufacture of paper 
and ink are set forth in simple terms. 
Brief descriptions of cuneiform tablets, 
Papyri, and parchment manuscripts 
are included. Part Two is devoted to 
care and arrangement, with valuable 
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tables and lists for the specialist. 
Thirty-five specimen plates show the 
writing of sovereigns and “signers,” 
presidents and personages, along with 
a few lesser folk who through dupli- 
cation of names have innocently caused 
confusion in the ranks of collectors. 

In spite of its genuinely informative 
character, the book glows with an en- 
thusiasm that will doubtless stir the 
collecting instinct in many a reader. 
By gathering material that might oth- 
erwise be lost, even the modest col- 
lector renders a public service, and 
it is encouraging to learn that “ninety 
per cent of autograph letters sell for 
less than $25.00.” Of course there are 
sensational values too, where rarity, 
condition, and demand determine mar- 
ket price. In a narrowly delimited 
field—such as that of the American 
prelate who collected only saints—the 
search may be long and costly. But 
the quest itself is its own reward, and 
many a thrill may be had by the free 
view in libraries and museums of cer- 
tain items that are literally priceless. 
In this category were the manuscripts 
of St. Thomas Aquinas which it was 
once my privilege to see at Monte 
Cassino. 

Autograph collecting is truly an 
ancient and enduring impulse. Aris- 
totle is said to have been the first 
collector in Greece, and Pliny is quoted 
as lamenting that Caesar’s letters were 
even then rare and hard to come by. 
Is it not an awesome thought that all 
our documentary knowledge of the 
past (to the time of the invention of 
printing) rests upon the fortunate 
preservation of early “autographs”? 

KATHERINE MAYNARD. 


I Chose Freedom. By Victor Krav- 


chenko. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. $3.50. 

Despite its proverbially poor mem- 
ory, the public no doubt still recalls 
the excitement caused by Mr. Krav- 
chenko’s resignation from the Soviet 
Purchasing Commission in Washington 
two years ago. Since then he has been 
at work on this present volume—some- 
times in hiding and always in more or 
less fear of assassination. Now at last 
in print, the book records the gradual 
disintegration of Communistic faith in 
the soul of this Ukrainian son of a 
revolutionist. 
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The author has been in the service 
of the Soviet government in various 
capacities during the greater part of 
his life. Enthusiasm for the ideals of 
Communism, full-fledged membership 
in the Party, important official posi- 
tions were not permanent bulwarks 
against the surging doubts that he ex- 
perienced. Disillusion after disillu- 
sion came —the deliberate starvation 
of. millions of his fellow countrymen; 
the hounding, torturing, exiling of 
multitudes of suspected persons; the 
ghastly, bloody “purges.” No less spe- 
cific than dramatic, the story reveals 
the strait-jacket methods by which in- 
dividual Russians, “not heroes and vil- 
lains, but just human beings,” are 
caught in the net of a ruthless despo- 
tism and converted into helpless slaves. 
The book is dedicated “to the memory 
of millions of my fellow-countrymen 
who have died in the struggle against 
Soviet absolutism; to the millions of 
innocents languishing in the Kremlin’s 
numberless prisons and forced-labor 
camps”; and it is dedicated also “to 
the progressive and socially-minded 
people everywhere who help in the 
struggle for a free democratic Russia, 
without which there can be no endur- 
ing peace on earth.” The author 
speaks with scorn of the childlike in- 
competence manifested by gullible 
Americans including Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Wendell L. Willkie and Joseph 
P. Davies. 

A postscript reminds the reader that 
“The Communist dictatorship in the 
U.S.S.R. is not a problem for the Rus- 
sian people only, or for the democra- 
cies only. It is the problem of all man- 
kind.” That is well said. And tens of 
millions of Americans, amazingly in- 
articulate and seemingly helpless, have 
reason for comfort in the fact that this 
book, on the whole, has received a 
much more favorable press than it 
could have hoped for six months ago. 

JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


Mysteries’ End. An Investigation of the 
Last Days of the Medieval Religious 


Stage. By Harold B. Gardiner, S.J. 
New York: Yale University Press. 
$3.00. 

This is a valuable and scholarly ad- 
dition to the literature on the emer- 
gence of the Elizabethan theater and 
its debt to the medieval religious stage. 
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Everyone interested in this field should 
welcome Father Gardiner’s clear and 
lucid summing up of a controversiaj 
subject. The book is a masterly résumé 
of an appalling amount of material, 
old books, records and archives. From 
these multitudinous sources a unified, 
straightforward and plausible story 
emerges—clearer and more satisfying 
than any other book I have read on 
this theme. 

Many books on liturgical drama and 
the medieval stage are written from 
the Protestant angle, and the authors 
welcome the emergence of the stage 
from the “limitations and _ traditions 
imposed upon it by the Catholic 
Church.” Father Gardiner’s approach 
is, naturally, that of the Catholic schol- 
ar. He sees a tragedy in the suppres- 
sion of the yearly celebration of the 
Mystery Cycles that embodied and 
showed forth the faith and dogmas by 
which the people lived. 

Mysteries End is a short book of only 
129 pages: an introduction, six chap- 
ters, conclusion, appendices, and a 
bibliography of amazing length and 
range. The chapter headings show 
the ground covered: The Tradition of 
the Church and the Religious Stage 
before Trent; Trent and After; The 
Guild and the Decline of the Religious 
Stage in England; The Decline of the 
Religious Stage in England: 1509 to 
1558; Under Elizabeth: 1558-1603, and 
Religious Drama on the Continent and 
the Reformation. 

This is primarily a book for schol- 
ars, but the style is so clear, simple 
and direct that anyone interested in 
the subject will enjoy it notwithstand- 
ing the long Latin quotations and the 
tantalizing notes ig German, French 
and Medieval English. 

MABEL C. LIVINGSTON. 


Charles Dickens. By Una Pope-Hen- 
nessy. New York: Howell, Soskin. 
$4.00. 

“Take the genius out of his face and 
there are a thousand London shop- 
keepers about the theatres and eating 
houses who look exactly like him.” 
Thus commented “Tom” Appleton, 
brother of Miss Frances Appleton who 
married Longfellow, on Dickens when 
he met the successful young writer 
on his first American visit, in 1842. A 
number of Boston and Cambridge aris 
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tocrats felt the same about Charles 
Dickens. But the genius was in his 
face—indeed suffused his whole being 
—and many of the young literati of 
Cambridge and Boston were among the 
hero-worshipers who followed “Boz” 
about during those exciting first 
American days. 

Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s excel- 
lent new life of the man of whom 
Bagehot said “no other Englishman 
had attained such a hold on the vast 
populace,” stands now as the defini- 
tive biography. It can scarcely be 
said to take that title completely away 
from Forster’s classic study of the 
novelist, but rather to share it with 
the work of the friend and contempo- 
rary. For what the present author has 
done is to supplement Forster’s story 
with the revelations brought to her 
through a careful consideration of the 
material in the three volumes of let- 
ters published by the Nonesuch Press, 
eight years ago. The principal reve- 
lations here are of a personal nature— 
insight into the inner emotional life of 
the novelist. These Dame Pope-Hen- 
nessy presents gradually and delicate- 
ly, with a dignity that makes her vol- 
ume worthy to be a companion to For- 
ster’s work. Nowhere is there even the 
slightest hint of the gossip’s eagerness 
to “tell what she knows” and to as- 
semble about her an eager crowd of 
those who love scandal. 

One wonders whether, if the many 
bundles of letters that Dickens burned 
and over the ashes of which his sons 
Henry Fielding and Edward Bulwer 
Lytton roasted onions had been kept, 
these pages would read very different- 
ly. Certainly if Dickens’s wish ex- 
pressed on that occasion: “Would to 
God every letter I had ever written was 
on that pile!” had been granted, we 
should have missed a vital study of a 
great author. CLAIRE Mc GLINCHEE. 


God and the Atom. By Ronald Knox. 
New York: Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 
Here we have what may aptly be 

called the first volume of spiritual 

reading written in and for the Atomic 


Age. The author, who disclaims all 
technical knowledge of modern phys- 
les, attributes “any accuracy discov- 
able about scientific allusions” to the 
kind offices of Sir Edmund Whittaker, 

fessor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
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versity of Edinburgh. In the field of 
speculative thought, however, Mon- 
signor Knox is an experienced and 
skillful guide; his religious beliefs are 
perfectly co-ordinated; he is deft in his 
handling of words. These present 
pages deal with the reactions which 
have come both to habitual unbeliev- 
ers and to ordinary Christians as a 
result of the shock that radiated from 
Hiroshima to the periphery of human- 
ity; and are written to aid a multitude 
of men who have been bewildered and 
even frightened. 

Having discussed the recent trends 
and the present outlook of scientific 
thought, the author points out that 
faith and hope still have a firm foun- 
dation in this darkened world where 
the shadows have gathered so sudden- 
ly. Conspicuous among many striking 
passages in the book is the paragraph 
on page 119, which closes with these 
words. “Strictly speaking then, the 
highest exercise of hope, supernatural- 
ly speaking, is to hope for persever- 
ance and: for heaven, when it looks, 
when it feels, as if you were going to 
lose both one and the other.” The 
author avoids discussion of the moral- 
ity of atomic bombing, contenting him- 
self with the comment that it was “a 
less perfect thing” and affirming his 
belief that to have foregone the bomb- 
ing would in the long run have pro- 
duced far more desirable results. An 
explanatory note on page 107 takes ac- 
count of a possible misunderstanding 
of the author’s words on “the exist- 
ence of a real indeterminacy in the 
physical world”; but in addition to the 
note a little editing of the text would 
seem to be also desirable. 


Mariology. By M. J. Scheeben. Trans- 
lated by T. L. M. J. Geukers. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.50. 
The increasing interest in the theol- 

ogy of the Fathers alone would give 

this book contemporary importance. 

If we add to that the modern emphasis 

on the supernatural character of Cath- 

olic Christianity evidenced in such 
studies as those on the doctrine of the 

Mystical Body, then we may evaluate 

the full worth of this work. For 

Scheeben possesses a vast and facile 

knowledge of the Fathers and all his 

writings spring from a burning desire 
to make better known the vital rela- 
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tion of the doctrine of the supernat- 
ural with life and science. Yet save 
for occasional quotations and the rath- 
er eviscerated adaptation of his work 
in Wilhelm-Scannell, the really great 
contribution of this German theologian 
is hardly known to this country. It is 
therefore a very hopeful sign that this 
translation is marked as Volume I. 

Lest, however, the reader of this re- 
view be led astray a couple of practi- 
cal points should be noted. The vol- 
ume presumes a technical theological 
background on the part of the reader. 
In fact, it calls for a specifically tech- 
nical knowledge of Mariology. Even 
granting these the book will still de- 
mand much concentration and effort 
to penetrate its proposition. Further, 
too, Scheeben was breaking a path in 
the speculative field and many of the 
things he holds must be carefully con- 
solidated and organized before they 
can be presented in class. 

The translator is to be thanked for 
making this work available and for 
overcoming in a very great measure 
the difficulties of Scheeben’s German 
style. EUGENE M. BURKE. 


Contemporary Spanish-American Fic- 
tion. By Jefferson Rea Spell. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press. $3.00. 

Another work on Spanish-America 
brings the North American reading 
public a little closer to a knowledge 
and understanding of its brothers to 
the south. This book limits itself to 
the fiction produced in Spanish-Amer- 
ica since the outbreak of World War L, 
thus throwing us into the field of the 
realistic regional novel, which because 
of its interest in life and customs, is 
perhaps the best introduction we could 
have to our southern neighbors. Pro- 
fessor Spell presents these novelists to 
us as literary men, and he also gives 
us a thumbnail sketch of their better 
works, and through their writings, of 
the regions which they reflect. 

His discussion, for example, of “City 
Life in the Argentine as seen by 
Manuel Galvez,” speaks not only of 
Galvez as a figure in contemporary 
Argentinian literature, but also gives 
us, as the chapter heading indicates, a 
picture of city life in that country. 
Since Galvez is at the same time, a 
naturalist, a liberal Catholic, an ardent 


Argentinian and a man who knows 
Europe well, his picture is many-sided, 

The work introduces us to one nov. 
elist from each of the leading coup. 
tries of Spanish-America, namely 
Mariano Azuela, Mexico’s novelist of 
the revolution; Carlos Loveira, Cuban 
labor leader and sociological novelist; 
Eduardo Barrios, Chile’s physchologist 
novelist; Horacio Quiroga, short-story 
writer of Uruguay; Jose Eustasio Riy- 
era, realistic novelist of the Colombian 
jungles; Ricardo Guiraldes, a city man 
writing like a gaucho about gauchos; 
Romulo Gallegos, master of novel struc- 
ture, realistic and naturalistic painter 
of the primitive life on Venezuela’s 
plains; Jorge Icaza, Ecuador’s natural- 
istic novelist of sociological interest; 
Ciro Alegria, artistic portrayer of 
— Indians and their sad lot in 
ife. 

This summary of Spanish-America’s 
regional novel is an introduction to the 
sources from which Latin America is 
today, perhaps even more than in the 
past, drawing its artistic inspiration, 
the Indian, the gaucho, the Negro, the 
folk, the people down under. 

LOUISA BYLES, 


The Eleven Religions and Their Pro- 
verbial Lore. By Selwyn Gurney 
Champion, M.D. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.75. 

Dr. Champion in the Preface to his 
book says: “The Eleven Religions has 
been compiled with the object of pre- 
senting an anthology selected from the 
Sacred Scriptures and classical writ- 
ings of the surviving major religions 
of the world, together with the prov- 
erbs of their adherents reflecting re 
ligion, philosophy and ethics.” 

Each religion is introduced by 4 
leading authority, E. J. Thomas of 
Cambridge (Buddhism), L. E. Elliott- 
Binns of Cambridge (Christianity), 
Lionel Giles of the British Museum 
(Confucianism and Taoism), A. Cohen 
of Birmingham (Hebraism), Betty Hei- 
mann of London University (Hindu- 
ism), Richard Bell of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity (Islam), Herbert Warren of 
London (Jainism), Genchi Kato of 
Tokyo Imperial University (Shinto), 
Dorothy Dudley Short of London 
(Sikhism), W. B. Henning of the Uni- 
versity of London (Zoroastrianism). 

Every chapter is followed by a num- 
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ber of quotations—4,890 in all—from 
the sacred books of each religion, 
which are indexed by subject matter, 
chief words, and cross references. It 
js noteworthy that the brief bibliogra- 
phy does not contain even one Catho- 
lic author. The essay on Christianity 
is full of inaccuracies, for example, 
there is no early evidence that St. 
Peter was ever in Rome; St. Paul wid- 
ened the intellectual horizons of the 
Gospel; the Reformation attempted to 
restore a more primitive form of 
Christianity, eliminating many pagan 
(?) beliefs; English Protestantism pre- 
served a due Episcopal succession; 
Christianity is by no means original 
but merely one among a large number 
of religions. 

The editor of this book holds the 
modern dogmas of indifferentism, and 
asks: “Why should not all religions 
thrive and establish a place without 
contending with each other for su- 
premacy?” 

His friend, Macleod Yearsley, who 
writes the Introduction, holds similar 
views. He despises the orthodox type 
which accepts dogmas however pre- 
posterous; the sensuous type which 
elaborates ritual; the ascetic type, 
physically and mentally unhealthy, 
which prefers to mortify the flesh; and 
the cold, unimpassioned type which 
grasps power and with it the emolu- 
ments of office. 

Away then with dogma, ritual, and 
church government—they are not 
divinely instituted as the Catholic 
Church claims—let us keep only the 
golden rule. §$BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


The Shelley Legend. By Robert Met- 
calf Smith and Others. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 
What kind of man was the poet Shel- 

ley? Was he a species of archangel 

who lived a life of unselfish detach- 
ment, felt for beautiful women a pure- 
ly platonic affection, turned from his 
wife only because she proved unfaith- 
ful, and not only treated Mary Godwin 
with exemplary consideration but re- 
mained faithful to her till the end? 

Was “Epipsychidion” the expression 

of nothing but his passion for the 

ideal? Were his relations with Emilia 

Viviani, Jane Williams, and Claire 

Clairmont above reproach? 

What Professor Smith calls “the 
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Shelley legend” amounts in substance 
to negative answers to these questions. 
The “legend” is the outgrowth of sev- 
eral things, among them the deliberate 
and adroit planning of Mary Shelley 
aided and abetted by the wife of her 
son, Sir Percy Shelley, with the result 
that their “protective, apologetic, and 
sentimental” attitude toward the poet 
is reflected even in such distinguished 
biographies of Shelley as Dowden’s 
and Professor Newman Ivey White’s. 

Professor Smith and his collaborat- 
ors—among them a handwriting ex- 
pert—insist that certain letters which 
deal with vital Shelley questions are 
forgeries perpetrated by a blackmailer 
and extortioner who called himself 
Major George Gordon Byron; that they 
came into the possession of the Shelley 
family and thence into the hands of 
other owners without proper notation; 
and that source materials are still 
withheld by Shelley’s descendants and 
other collectors which in the interest 
of truth should be made accessible to 
scholars. 

Two matters especially are badly in 
need of a clearing up. Did Shelley 
defend his desertion of Harriet and 
elopement with Mary on the ground 
that Harriet no longer loved him and 
was involved in a sordid intrigue with 
a “Major Ryan”? Granted that the four 
letters in which Shelley offers this “de- 
fense,” long accepted as genuine, are 
actually forgeries (as Professor Smith’s 
expert, T. G. Ehrsam, seems to have 
proved) what will be the net effect on 
Shelley’s reputation? 

The second baffling matter grows 
out of the Hoppner revelation. Was 
it true that, as Hoppner told Byron, a 
child was born in Naples to Claire and 
Shelley? 

Professor White unearthed in Naples 
the public records of the birth, bap- 
tism, and death of a child, Elena Ade- 
laide Shelley, whose parents are given 
as Shelley and Mary. It must suffice 
to say that this discovery, far from 
exploding the Hoppner story, has be- 
clouded it more deeply than before, 
for Professor Smith is convinced that 
the Hoppner tale was true while Pro- 
fessor White himself holds that Shel- 
ley falsified the birth certificate and 
that Elena Adelaide was actually a 
child of unknown parents. Every 
reader of The Shelley Legend. must 
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weigh these opposing views for him- 
self while remembering that the facts, 
if ever established, may support 
neither. 

This is a fascinating book one of 
whose prime merits is the authors’ 
honest desire not to dim the glory of 
Shelley, the poet, but to discover the 
real man Shelley so long concealed 
beneath the sentimentalism and mis- 
taken piety of his worshipers. 

JOSEPH J. REILLY. 


The Trinity and the Unicity of the In- 
tellect. By St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Translated by Sister Rose Emmanu- 
ella Brennan, S.H.N. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $3.00. 

It has been said, that many of St. 
Thomas’s keenest insights into prob- 
lems are come upon where one least 
expects to find them. The reason is 
obvious enough. No brief title can 
fully embrace the riches or the rami- 
fications of the thought of Aquinas. 
Thus, in these opuscula which the 
translator has so excellently presented 
in our English vernacular, besides 
the Angelic Doctor’s treatment of our 
knowledge of God and the Trinity 
there are many other highlights. For 
example, his discussions of such episte- 
mological problems as: the relation- 
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ship of the senses and intellect to the 
soul in the process of knowing; the 
place of the physicial sciences in the 
hierarchy of knowledge; and the re. 
lationship of Faith and _ Reason, 
Though rarely an ecclesiologist in his 
writings, St. Thomas here deals with 
the note of the Catholicity of the 
Church and the necessity of Revelation, 
The translator prefaces the treatise 
on The Unicity of the Intellect with a 
presentation of the setting of the Latin 
Averroist controversy in which this 
work was written. Of especial inter- 
est here is this spirited refutation by 
St. Thomas of the Averroists who 
would insist on a common intellect in 
which the minds of all men partici- 
pate. Thomas has already corrected 
them once, and in this work he 
launches a final refutation which is 
characterized by a grinding inexorable 
logic. Even his conclusion is fighting 
and triumphant and rings with a tone 
seldom used by the Angelic Doctor. 
On the whole, the translation has 
captured as much as is possible of the 
sober spirit, and the precision and 
clarity of the original Latin text. It is 
a fine contribution to the bringing of 
Thomism within the range of a wider 
number of our teachers and students. 
WALTER P. BURKE. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FICTION AND LITERATURE: Through 
the Storm. By Philip Gibbs (Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. $2.75). 
Someone has said that novels on the 
war should be printed “loose-leaf”; 
by the time they are published the 
events are seen so far in retrospect 
that, while the predictions of the 
characters thus take on a semblance 
of omniscience, they are also a bit try- 
ing on the reader. However, Sir 
Philip always tells an entertaining tale, 
and this one deals with the effects of 
the war on three young Americans be- 
fore and after our so frequently 
stressed “belated” entrance into it. 
There is Edward, by far the most sym- 
pathetic character in the book, who 
becomes involved in the French under- 
ground; Penny, his sister, who goes 
“all-out British”; Tiny, the giant young 
playwright member of the family, 
whose spiritual gropings are consum- 


The 


mated in his supreme sacrifice. 
English girl who, with her child, are 
given asylum here, seems strangely 
out of drawing. The author is not too 
successful with our American vernact- 
lar, nor too understanding of Ameri- 


can character. This book, like his 
others, is a medium’of Sir Philip’s per- 
sonal convictions, and as such makes 
interesting reading. It leaves us as 4 
thousand others have done, with a 
sad realization of the waste, the futil- 
ity and the saving spark of glory. 
Vintage. By K. M. Joyce-Prendergast 
(Dublin: M. H. Gill & Sons. 5s.). If 
you have been wasting your time of late 
reading novels by American, English 
and German authors who revel in a 
atmosphere of immorality and unbe- 
lief, you will find this Irish story of 
faith and heroism as refreshing as the 
air of the Kerry mountain country on @ 
day of sunshine. The writer—a woman 
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| would guess—gives us a charming 
picture of Catholic Ireland. The story 

with the marriage of Denise 
Travers to Peter Browne, a pineapple 
planter in Hawaii, whom she met casu- 
ally at her uncle’s home in Sussex. He 
was English, twenty years older than 
herself,—two facts, her friends whis- 
pered, that boded ill for her future 
happiness, especially as he was taking 
her, after a brief honeymoon in the 
States to his Hawaii home. How it 
worked out, and the aftermath, make a 
tale that holds the interest even though, 
shades of Rosamond Marshall et al., 
integrity, decency and unselfishness 
prevail. 

House of Friendship. By Rosemary 
Buchanan (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00). It is out of her 
own experiences in her brother’s par- 
ish in New Mexico that Rosemary 
Buchanan has written her first book 
for young people, girls of course, for 
the boys won’t like it! Trained in 
music, in play writing, in journalism, 
we can readily visualize her in the 
Miss Stedman of her book. She 
weaves a wholesome story around the 
Girl Scout Troop of Mount Carmel 
Academy and their House of Friend- 
ship, though we wonder if all the 
obstacles are overcome as easily in real 
life as they are in her pages. Miss 
Buchanan was born in New Mexico, 
but is living at present in New York, 
devoting her time to writing. Her first 
book, This Bread, was published last 
year. 

God Made the Country. By Edward 
Townsend Booth (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50). This is a book for 
the rural life enthusiasts and for those 
“long in city pent” who wonder what 
country life has to offer. It discusses 
“the marriage of the man of talent or 
genius with the good earth of the im- 
memorial farmer and peasant,” a 
happy marriage which has produced 
such progeny as the Georgics, the 
Lyrical Ballads, Nature, Moby Dick 
and War and Peace. Mr. Booth gives 
us an intimate and sensitive picture of 
country life as lived through the cen- 
turies. We see Xenophon’s hunting 
lodge in Elis and Horace’s Sabine 
farm, Carlyle at Craigenputtock and 
Hawthorne at the Old Manse. The 
author leads us along paths of thought 
at once pleasant and profitable, as he 


distinguishes genuine pastoral poetry 
from its vacuous imitation, discusses 
the proper relation of writing to farm- 
ing, and delves into the problem of the 
artist’s retreat from society. Mr. Booth 
knows whereof he speaks being him- 
self both farmer and writer, and evi- 
dently proficient in both arts. His 
book is to be commended for its mel- 
low scholarship, its fascinating notes, 
and its good bibliography and index. 

Etudes Américaines. By André 
Maurois (New York: Editions de la 
Maison Francaise. $1.50). The thirty 
essays in André Maurois’ latest book 
are for the most part book reviews of 
American novelists, poets, economists 
and historians, which were published 
in 1944 and 1945 in New York in a 
French magazine, Pour la Victoire. In 
his preface the author tells us that he 
wishes to interest Frenchmen in the 
noteworthy writers of the United 
States. He presents brief, favorable 
critiques of the latest works of Donald 
Adams, Jacob Axelrad, C. E. Ayers, 
Claude Bowers, James Burnham, 
Erskine Caldwell, Frank Dobré, 
Thomas Kernan, Erwin Lessner, John 
dos Passos, Dorothy Parker, Barton 
Perry and Gertrude Stein. The only 
new essays are a brief eulogy of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, and an account of 
the three secret arms of the United 
States—liberty, idealism, and the scien- 
tific organization of production. 

Last Leaves. By Stephen Leacock 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50). 
Leacock’s niece, Barbara Nimmo, has 
gathered together a score of her late 
uncle’s articles written shortly before 
his death for magazines and newspa- 
pers. Most of them are light, sparkling 
essays on the joys of walking, the “ex- 
quisite” art of trout fishing, the appeal 
of witty women to the average man, the 
window dressing of the detective story, 
the passing of the pleasure car, — he 
never learned to drive himself. The 
serious articles deal with inflation, the 
gold standard, the friendship between 
the United States and Canada, an apol- 
ogy for the British Empire. The book 
ends with two critiques of the English 
humorists Lewis Carroll and William 
S. Gilbert. A brief preface gives us an 
excellent sketch of the many-sided, 
versatile Leacock—professor, lecturer, 
writer, humorist, gardener, farmer, 
fisherman. 
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History: The Slovaks. Their His- 
tory and traditions. By Peter P. Yur- 
chak (Scranton, Pa.: Obrana Press. 
$2.00). By way of an introduction to 
the religious and political history of 
the Slovaks, Mr. Yurchak undertakes 
to clear up the existing confusion in 
this country as to their place in Euro- 
pean civilization. Although their close 
relationship with the better known 
Czechs has made them comparatively 
unknown, the population of Slovakia 
is about as large as that of present- 
day Norway or of Eire to the West. 
One-third of all the Slovaks in the 
world live in the United States and 
Canada. As a people, therefore, they 
are entitled to much more considera- 
tion than they commonly receive from 
their fellow citizens and their co-re- 
ligionists in this country. Presenting 
not a formal history, but rather a 
series of historical and biographical 
narratives this little book written by a 
Slovak contributor to THE CATHOLIC 
WorLD well serves its purpose. 

Czecho-Slovakia Victim of Commu- 
nist Aggression. Compiled by P. A. 
Hrobak (Middletown, Pa.: Jednota 
Press). In connection with the book 
just named should be read this book- 
let on the Sovietization of Czecho- 
slovakia. It is a shameful proof of the 
weakness and the dishonesty of the 
“democratic” nations that they have 
established a despotism in a country 
which contributed generously to the 
winning of World War II., only to be 
overwhelmed by what has properly 
been called “Red Facism.” 

Restless India. By Lawrence K. 
Rosinger (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2.00). Here is a survey of cur- 
rent events in India, prepared by the 
Far Eastern expert of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association for the purpose of en- 
abling readers to understand coming 


events as they unfold. Diagrams ang 
statistics convey considerable _pertj. 
nent information packed into smal 
compass—on the land, the history, the 
population both rural and urban, the 
government, and the complications in. 
troduced into the Indo-British rela. 
tionship during World War II. A valy- 
able appendix of documents contains 
the Cripps Proposals together with the 
Answers by the Congress Party and the 
Moslem League, the Resolution passed 
by the All-India Congress on August 8, 
1942, Prime Minister Attlee’s State. 
ment of Policy of September, 1945, 
and the Election Manifesto of the 
Working Committee of the National 
Congress in 1945. 

The Land and the People of India, 
By Manorama R. Modak (New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00). From this 
nicely printed and handsomely illus- 
trated little book, one will get much 
information with regard to the people 
of India, their history, their customs, 
their difficulties. Dedicated to “The 
Indian School Girl,” it makes good 
reading for the school girls of any 
country; but they will scarcely gather 
from its pages even a reasonably com- 
prehensive notion of India. 

The Case for Poland. By Ann Su 
Cardwell (Michigan: Ann Arbor Press. 
25 cents). Hardly any reader can be 
unaware of the tragic wrongs inflicted 
on Poland by Soviet Russia. In the 
book just named an author, already 
favorably known to our readers, sums 
up briefly and with careful documen- 
tation a series of deceitful and oppres- 
sive acts for which the Soviet govern- 
ment has been responsible. It makes 
sad reading, but it should be kept on 
hand because it proyides a precise an- 
swer to questioners who ask for speci- 
fications of Russia’s career of interna- 
tional crime. 
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Our Contributors 


Woutp that we remembered our 
history! It would save us from many 
a national disaster. Reflections occa- 
sioned by JoHN EARLE UHLER’s “U. S., 
Britain and the Pacific Isles.” Dr. 
Uhler’s authoritative, balanced articles 
on affairs national and international 
are much liked by our readers. He 
writes from his home in Baton Rouge, 
La., where he has been long connected 
with the University. 


In May WADDINGTON we present a 
new contributor, the sister of our 
highly valued Dramatic Critic, Mrs. 
Christopher Wyatt. Miss Waddington 
attended Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe and 
Barnard Colleges in this country, and 
Baliol College, Oxford. She is a classi- 
cal scholar with a command of four 
modern languages, and has taught in 
various private schools here in the 
interims between sojourns in Europe, 
and in Mexico, which is the setting 
for her story “Rice at the Wedding.” 


Wirttram JOHN TucKER has been 
writing for us since 1926, this month 
on James Boswell, “The Prince of 
Biographers.” He has been for the 
past twenty-five years Professor of 
English at the University of Arizona in 
Tucson, whence come to us from time 
to time echoes of the fine work he is 
doing to offset the atheistic ideas with 
which our modern education is im- 
pregnated. 


OnLy recently has the dire state of 
the contemporary novel been the sub- 
ject of astute criticism by Somerset 
Maugham and Isabel Paterson. Now 
MICHAEL KENT goes into fundamentals 
in his pleas for truth in fiction with 
his nice distinction between “Realism 
and Reality.” Since the author’s popu- 
lar Mass of Brother Michel, he has pub- 
lished The Bond of Peace a non-fic- 
tional work. 


We have almost been tempted to 
ask these last years “Is there an Inter- 
national Law?” so much has it been 


honored in the breach. Therefore we 
welcome CHRISTOPHER Buragss’s “Ef- 
fects of the Yalta Decisions” with its 
exposition of that law and of its viola- 
tions. He has made especial studies 
in philosophy and in law in Russian 
and Polish universities and taught for 
several years in Petrograd, Warsaw 
and Poznan. Dr. Burgess had much 
to do with the organization of Catho- 
lic Action in Eastern Europe, has writ- 
ten several manuals for students of 
social history, and of late years has 
intensified his study of Bolshevism in 
all its aspects. 


KATHERINE (Mrs. H. P.) BurRTON con- 
tinues to amaze us by the seeming 
facility with which she turns out 
books, writes a monthly woman’s page, 
takes care of a fairly large house these 
maid-less days, looks after her grand- 
children, appears, well turned out, at 
all Catholic affairs of a cultural nature, 
and discovers for us new literary fig- 
ures like the “Missionary Poet of 
Africa” of whom she now writes. And 
she does not have to try to get her 
books published, she is always re- 
quested to write them! Her latest, 
According to the Pattern, a life of Doc- 
tors McLaren and Dengel, appeared in 
January. 


ANOTHER new contributor, MARTIN 
STEVENS, gives us the somewhat eerie 
“Unless You’re Found Out.” Actor, 
puppeteer and dramatic director, Mr. 
Stevens, who lives near Middlebury, 
Ind., produces light-weight puppet 
shows for his contemporaries and acts 
in such serious and significant plays 
as The Passion Play, Joan of Arc, etc. 


Wir as well as wisdom go into Rev. 
Louis F. Doyue’s deflation of false 
values and even the “deflatees” must 
smile as he pricks their bubbles. Fa- 
ther Doyle has been delighting our 
readers these many years,—may he do 
so for years to come. “There’s Never 
a Shortage of Ham” should leave our 
spurious advertisers flat as a pancake. 
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We envy the students of English Lit- 
erature in St. Louis University. 


Ir is well to know that all war re- 
lief work did not cease with hostilities, 
but continues with the unabated vigor 
which characterizes “The American 
Women’s Unit” whose work is here 
described by its Executive Director, 
AGNEs M. Finn. She needs no intro- 
duction to our readers as she has been 
an occasional contributor through the 
years. Miss Finn is the sister of our 
own Father Finn, and the author of 
several widely sold pamphlets, Lives 
of the Saints for Children, etc. 


Mr. BERNARD A. TonNAR, S.J., hopes 
he is giving our readers something 
new in his “Round Table on a Train,” 
picked up along his way, and we think 
he is. We would recommend his tech- 
nique. Mr. Tonnar is pursuing his 
theological studies in St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, St. Marys, Kans., preparatory to 
ordination. 


Poets: Etxia C. Forses’ “A Hindu’s 
Prayer” is written out of her intimate 
knowledge of India where she and 
her sister spent many years. We are 
glad that when MorTHer St. JEROME 


went to her reward in January, 1945, 
at her convent in Birmingham, Eng, 
we still had in our files some of the 
lovely poetry with which she had 
charmed our readers for more than 
twenty years. “The Weather Vanes of 
England” is one of her last. Though it 
might seem so, “Consolation” is not 
S1sTER M. BERNETTA’S first contribution 
to our pages, as we have published two 
of her poems under the name of Rose- 
lyn Quinn. Sister teaches in Cathedral 
High School, conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Francis in Winona, Minn. From 
the College of St. Teresa in that same 
city HELENE MAGARET sends us her first 
contribution in verse, “To a Philoso- 
pher.” We have known her hitherto 
as a prose writer of distinction. 
ETHEL BARNETT DE Vi1TO’s “Afternoon 
Off” has the sensitivity that our read- 
ers have come to expect of her. And 
finally, a newcomer, MARJoRIE Somers 
ScHEvER (“Blue Asters”) of Brookline, 
Mass., who is widely published in 
other media, widely traveled, and 
trained in literature’s sister arts, mu- 
sic and the drama, having studied at 
the Curry School of Expression and 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston. She is a member of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America. 
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Rev. Evarne M. Burke, C.S.P., S.T.D., St. Paul’s College, Washington, D. C.; instructor in Dog- 
matic Theology, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Watter P. Burke, C.S.P., writer and critic, St. Paul’s College, Washington, D. C.; graduate 
student at the Catholic University of America. 

Louisa Byes, M.A., writer and teacher, instructor in Spanish language and literature, Dun- 
barton College of Holy Cross, Washington, D. C. 


s 

Rev. Beatranp L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 
in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

Ricut Rev. Mscr. Epwarp B. Jornpan, M.A., S.T.D., educator and author, Vice-Rector of the Cath- 
olic University of America; translator of De Hovre’s Philosophy and Education and 
Catholicism in Education. 

Maser (Mas. James D.) Livineston, dramatic and literary critic, New York City; former Pro- 
fessor of Dramatics, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York City, and at 
the New York School of the Theater. 

Crame McGuincuze, M.A., Pu.D., associate Professor of English, Hunter College, New York City; 
author of The First Decade of the Boston Museum (1841-1851), etc. 

Rev. Josepx McSortey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centaries, etc. 

KaTnertne (Mrs. Grorce S.) Maynanrp, M.A., librarian and critic; former librarian of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass., and consultant to the library di 
of Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J.; author of bibliographical monographs, etc. 

Josepm J. Remzy, Pu.D., Litt.D., professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, New York 
City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, Of Books and Men, etc. 
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